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God has such a lovely way 


Of closing night and bringing day, 


. 


dS 


When morning sends her first soft ray 


Through forest glades. 


He loved it; else he could not make 


A thing as charming as a lake 


In sunset glow, when birds awake 


Far echoings. 


He thought of such a perfect plan 


. 


To lift the wayward heart of man 


g silver stars to span 


The night’s deep blue. 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 









THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING, INCORPORATED 
Founded by the late Edward B. Nitchie in 1903 


Private and Class Instruction Day and Evening Practice Classes 
Normal Training Course Lecture Classes 
Postgraduate Normal Course Practice Department 





Authorized to give Normal Course— 
Miss Juliet D. Clark, 603 Stcry Building, Los Angeles, California. 
Miss Lucy Ella Case, 603 Story Building, Los Angeles, California. 
Miss Gertrude Torrey, 102 Auditorium Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
California School of Lip-Reading, 915 Shreve Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


Mrs. EDWARD B. NITCHIE, Principal 





Frederick A. Stokes Co. Price, $2.50 net. The most widely used textbook on lip-read ding. 


824 Canadian Pacific Building,, 342 Madison Ave. New York City 
Lip-Reading: Principles and Practice, REVISED EDITION, by Edward B. Nitchie, published by 








San Francisco School of Lip-Reading 
MRS. JOHN E. D. TRASK, Principal 
MISS KATHRYN DAGGY MRS. CORA C. WESTON 
Nitchie and Kinzie Methods 
40% GEARY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








Minneapolis School of Lip-Reading 


MISS IDA a3 i + tha Principal 
tchie Met 
435 Andrus Building Minneapolis, Minn. NITCHIE METHOD 


Central Institute for the Deaf 





Boston School of Lip-Reading 


Private Lessons—Practice Classes—Conversation Class 


818 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 
Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf 
Normal Training Class for Teachers of Lip-Reading 602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mass. 





to the Adult Deaf 





Los Angeles and Pasadena Schools of Lip. Reading 


Faculty of Six Instructors. Normal, Regular and Elementary Courses in Lip- Reading. 


and P eg bs Advanced work. 
—— is authorized to award the Nitchie Diploma to qualified applicants. 
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MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, Principal : MISS JULIET D. CLARK, Normal Associate 


Voice 


Correction. Stammerers helped. Coaching in school studies by Lip-Reading. Classes on Wednesdays 


fing, Broadway at Sixth 408 Braley Building 
geles, Cal. Pasadena, Cal. 








California School of Lip-Reading 


Miss Coralie N. a Mrs. Theodore Poindexter Chicago School of Lip-Reading 


cipals 
GRADUATES NITCHIE SCHOOL, NEW YORK for the Adult Deaf 


The Principals are authorized to award the Nitchie 
Normal Diploma to qualified eettened © 











ee oe 107 Wright Bldg. ag = omg Private Lessons Conversation Classes 
Small Classes Normal Course 
CENTRAL OHIO SCHOOL OF LIP-READING artnet 

135 West Reynolds St., Urbana, Ohio MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
ELIZABETH BRAND, Principal 

Nitchie Method oe Normal Graduate of the New York School 

Introduced Lip-Readin for the Hard of Hearing 

Piteberwh School oe. 112 Auditorium Bldg. | CHICAGO, ILL. 

of Lip-Reading Springfield, Ohio 




















Omaha and Lincoln, Nebraska 


KESSLER SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Private Lessons Small Classes Practice Department Normal Course 


Emma B. Kessler, 203 North 20th Street, Omaha, Nebraska 
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FRANCES AND MARY ALLEN.--- 
PHOTOGRAPHERS* 


By Laura A. Davis. 


VERYBODY goes to Deerfield 
once.” The phrase had reached 
me clear across the continent. 

“But why?” I asked, in western ignor- 
ance and disregard for traditions. 

The question, I found, has various 
answers. Students of history go there 
because Old Deerfield’s story is an im- 
portant and colorful chapter in the his- 
tory of early New England—a chapter 
well told and illustrated by the collec- 


tions in its Memorial Hall. Architects 
go, to study the unusual group of 
Colonial houses, carefully preserved, 


but not restored away from the some- 
times quaint ideas of old village carpen- 
ters. Artists are drawn to it by the 
name of George Fuller and other lesser 
lights. They stay because they are held 
by the picturesque possibilities of the 
region. Writers go for local color and 
the certainty of finding fellow-workers 


there. Scientists, too, find interesting 
trails. In the last twenty years, the re- 
vival and development of old-time 


handicrafts has brought many visitors, 
who delight in going into the old houses 
where basket-making, weaving, dyeing, 
needlework and netting go on, for Deer- 
field was a pioneer in this movement. 
But most of all its popularity depends 
on the flavor of the place, the difference 
of it, the beauty of the shaded street 





*No. 11 in the series, “Successful Deaf 


People of Today.” 


with its tremendous elms, the uncon- 
ventional ways that have somehow been 
miraculously preserved, in spite of the 
coming of many new people. It is these 
things that draw the majority of visi- 
tors not once but many times. 

In this fortunate spot, the subjects of 
this sketch, Frances and Mary Allen, 
were born. And here they live in a 
two-hundred-year-old gray house, over- 
hung by a mighty elm and surrounded 
by a sloping lawn where irregular bor- 
ders and beds of flowers show a gleam 
of color here or there from early spring 
until frost. It is a house which brings 
the frequent request from wandering 
artists, “May I make a sketch?” 

30th sisters were trained for teach- 
ing, and were so employed for some 
years, until rapidly increasing deafness 
caused them to cast about for some 
other occupation which would be less 
dependent on hearing and at the same 
time provide a livelihood. Their choice 
of photography has proved a wise one. 
The work has not only been a constant 
joy to them, but has produced a satis- 
factory income as well. Their first 
camera was bought thirty-five years ago 
when pictorial photography was a very 
new thing. All these years they have 
watched its progress to a place of dig- 
nity among the arts. Their methods 
have been modified, but were never ex- 
treme, either for the old “sharpness” or 
for the new “wuzziness.” 
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FRANCES AND MARY ALLEN 


A DAUGHTER OF EVE 
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GOOD GROWIN’ WEATHER 
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Their 
village 
houses and trees. 


earliest subjects were of the 
vistas of the street with its old 
Later they added ar- 
chitectural details of doorways, fire- 
places and panelling. Being interested 
in children, they began to take pictures 
of the nieces, nephews and_ neighbor 
children as they played about the old 
gray house. The children soon became 
used to the presence of the camera and 
went on with their play unembarrassed. 
If some special pose was desired they 
entered into the game of “pretend” with 
great spirit. A sort of wireless com- 
munication was established which the 
children accepted as a matter of course. 

The farmers all about were friendly, 
too, even interested in being snapped as 
they went about their work, and treas- 
ured the results with great pride. The 
houses, indoors and out, suggested end- 
less settings for contemporaneous cos- 
tumes, which every attic provides. 
Long, lovely days were spent with the 
help of a sleepy horse, jogging about 
the fields and country roads, looking 
for landscape possibilities. The Misses 
Allen have done for the region about 
them what the Walmsley brothers have 
done for the Lake Country of England, 
studied it, and recorded it from every 
angle and under every condition. On 
every trip they took, to England, Cali- 
fornia or nearer spots, they were ac- 
companied by a small camera—and the 
results transferred to larger plates. 

All this material found a ready mar- 
ket, both as prints and as illustrations. 
Sometimes the pictures went with 
verses and stories of their own and 
sometimes in connection with the work 
of other writers. The prints are bought 
and sent as gifts all over the world to 
those who love New England. The first 
one I heard of was in Florida. A re- 
turned missionary reported that she had 
seen Allen prints in a home in the in- 
terior of China. 

At the rear of the house is a long 
vine-covered extension, the end of which 
was once a carriage house. It has been 
transformed with side walls and settles 








of old weathered boards into an open 
deep room called the “Cabin,” where 
portraits are taken. Unconventional 
portraiture has been only a side inter- 
est. The real business is to find sub- 
jects which are suggestive of a phase of 
life, a mood of the moment, a common 
experience or an artistic bit of land- 
scape. The result has been a collection 
of pictures with a background of sug- 
gested thoughts, feelings and memories. 
They are not only beautiful photo- 
graphs but works of art with that sub- 
tle thing which artists and writers call 
atmosphere, that intangible something 
which one instinctively feels but cannot 
always locate. 

In the picture “Roasting Apples,” 
take that dreamy little fellow in the 
light of the open fire with his row of 
apples, place him in a conventional pose 
and the atmosphere is gone. It may be 
an excellent photograph, but it will be 
no longer be a work of art. If you 
love children, “A Daughter of Eve” and 
the “Willow Whistle” will bring bitter- 
sweet memories of childish innocence 
and carefree days. 

Miss Frances Allen has long been 
totally deaf. Miss Mary can hear con- 
versation with the aid of a flexible tube 
and is helped somewhat by lip-reading. 
Of course, this handicap has made some 
things harder, but of all professions 
photography is as little dependent on 
ears as any can be. The forced meeting of 
strangers has probably been a benefit. 
Nearly every one is willing to meet a 
deaf person halfway. To by far the 
greater part of photographic work deaf- 
ness is no hindrance at all. It may even 
be a help to concentration when the 
photographer is studying a composition 
in the presence of others. 





SUMMER SCHOOLS 
Miss Helen M. Gebhart of Wausau, Wis., 
has announced the annual opening of her sum- 
mer school on Christiana Lake, at Edwards- 
burgh, Mich. 


Mrs. Ida H. Wilson, of Lexington, Mo., has 
been selected to take charge of Miss Lucy 
McCaughrin’s summer school for teachers in 
Asheville, N. C. 











METHODS OF MENTAL RECONSTRUCTION 
OF THE DEAF* 


By Harotp M. Hays, M. D. 
A Review by Albert Viault 


HE average person who goes 
through life in the full enjoyment 
of his five senses has little idea of 

the problems and difficulties that beset 
his less fortunate fellowmen who are 
forced to engagé in the “struggle for 
existence” handicapped by a_ physical 
defect. The normal individual goes 
through the stages of childhood, youth 
and adolescence, and, on reaching ma- 
turity, finds the course of his life run- 
ning along smoothly in little ready- 
made channels. He obtains his outlook 
on life in general, and on the various 
departments of life, social, economic, 
religious, political, etc., from the society 
in which he lives. He incorporates all 
the little home-made traditional. values 
of life which he finds in existence into 
a crude philosophical system of his 
own, and, with this as a guide, goes 
through life, generally carefree, cheer- 
ful, and optimistic. Not so with the 
handicapped individual. He finds that 
life contains many values which he can 
never realize or even appreciate. Con- 
sequently, he naturally feels that he has 
been cheated out of his birthright—the 
privilege to enjoy life in its fullness— 
and, as a result, often acquires a morose, 
discontented, and despondent outlook. 
He does not find that the philosophy 
prevalent among the normal persons of 
his acquaintance applies in the least to 
him. He cannot acquire the same re- 
ligious conceptions that they have. His 
whole being, saturated with a keen and 
constant self-realization of his abnor- 
mality, becomes colored with an almost 
ineradicable tinge of pessimism; he 
grows extremely sensitive, introspective, 
and often ascetic. He looks on life as 





*Dr. Hays’ paper was published in the 
Laryngoscope, February, 1923. 


something which is going on before him 
in which he plays little or no part. He 
feels that his position is analogous to 
that of a spare tire; that is, for use in 
case of emergency only. If the develop- 
ment of this attitude tends to embitter 
him against the world and leads him to 
squander his mental and physical ener- 
gies in a useless and harmful medita- 
tion over his fate, there is no hope for 
him; he completely ceases to be an 
asset to society and becomes an unde- 
sirable liability. If, on the other hand, 
this attitude of exclusion tends to 
arouse in him a determination to take 
an active part in the life game and to 
succeed in his enterprises in spite of his 
handicap, there is scarcely any limit to 
the benefit he may bring upon himself 
nor on the number and importance of 
things he may accomplish. Thus, the 
first problem of the physically handi- 
capped individual is a_ psychological 
one. He must revolutionize his state of 
mind. He must adopt a personal phi- 
losophy and a personal religion, both of 
which must be controlled by and sub- 
jected to his will, which in all instances 
should execute the best and the wisest 
decisions of his intellect. He must bear 
in mind that in the uneven struggle fo1 
existence, it is only the fit who survive 
and that, as he is unfit physically, he 
must reconstruct himself mentally and 
spiritually in a degree sufficient to 
counterbalance the disadvantages foisted 
upon him by his defect. 

But the majority of persons with a 
physical handicap have an apparently 
invincible enemy in their extreme sen- 
sitiveness with respect to it. They do 
everything in their power to conceal it 
or to camouflage it, even though it is 
perfectly obvious. This is especially 
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true of the deafened. Otologists 
throughout the world have found that 
the unwillingness of the majority of 
their patients to avail themselves of all 
the means at their disposal to overcome 
their handicap because they were 
ashamed of it, has been the chief cause 
of their prolonged unhappiness. Dr. 
Harold Hays, president of the American 
Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing, who has for many 
years been interested in the treatment 
and care of the deaf, presents the above 
opinions in the Laryngoscope, and 
frankly declares that their difficulties 
are far more psychological than other- 
wise. He makes three suggestions to 
help in the process of their mental re- 
construction. 

“1. Auto-suggestion. 

“2. Advice as to the immense benefits 
of lip-reading. 

“3. The use of a hearing device.” 

In urging the adoption of auto-sug- 
gestion by the deafened as a means of 
increasing their self-confidence, Dr. 
Hays expounds no new theory, but sim- 
ply extends the application of an old 
one to a new case. Auto-suggestion has 
been given so much of the wrong kind 
of publicity in the last few years that 
the average person has become doubtful 
if not altogether skeptical of its advan- 
tages. But as Dr. Hays says, “every 
one knows how easy it is to become 
really ill through mental suggestion and 
so it should equally hold true that one 
can mentally suggest to keep well. ... 
The great value of continual auto-sug- 
gestion lies in the fact that the con- 
scious mental effect finally gets into the 


subconscious or subliminal mind and 
remains there permanently.” In_ re- 
constructing his fundamental concep- 


tions of life the deafened individual will 
find his task much easier if he will 
“study himself and keep on mentally 
suggesting those thoughts which will 
make him look at his infirmity more 
cheerfully.” 

Dr. Hays’ second suggestion to the 
deafened is the study of lip reading, 
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whose great benefits and far-reaching 
effects on both the inner and the outer 
lives of the afflicted individual can 
never be overestimated. Speaking of 
lip-reading, Dr. Hays quotes from one 
of his own papers published in the Med- 
ical Times some four years ago: “I 
believe that the otologist can accom- 
plish a great deal more with many of 
his deaf patients if he insists that they 
learn lip-reading at the same time that 
they are taking their treatment or be- 
fore they undertake treatment. Unless 
one is placed in the position where he 
comes in contact with many lip-readers, 
he cannot appreciate the great benefit 
of lip-reading. When it becomes an 
effort to hear, when the nervous system 
has to be kept at the greatest tension 
all the time in order to understand what 
is being said, the nerves finally wear 
out and the patient lapses into a state 
of semi-lethargy. Once a person is 
taught to read the lips by the scien- 
tific methods advocated by the great 
teachers of lip-reading, the horizon 
clears and again he feels that he is a 
responsible individual, who counts in 
the affairs of men. 

“The schools for lip-reading man- 
aged by competent men and -women are 
doing a great work, which can be ap- 
preciated by the deaf only when they 
are made to understand that the deaf 
man substitutes lip-reading for a defec- 
tive ear in the same manner that a 
blind man educates his fingers to take 
the place of his eyes.” 

The third suggestion made by Dr. 
Hays is in regard to the use of hearing 
instruments. There is no doubt a 
strong prejudice against them now, for 
they make deafness ever so much more 
noticeable. Dr. Hays laments the fact 
that the prevailing prejudice against 
hearing instruments is depriving so 
many hard of, hearing persons from de- 
riving a maximum amount of relaxa- 
tion and happiness out of whatever little 
amount of hearing they have left. How- 
ever, he is optimistic and has “no doubt 
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that, in the course of time, the use of 
instruments will be so common that 
they will be no more noticed than eye- 
glasses.” 

A fourth suggestion which Dr. Hays 
offers concerns the countless benefits 
that are to be derived by the deafened 
through association with other persons 
similarly handicapped. “Once a _ par- 
ticular patient sees that someone who 
is worse off than he is has been able 
to make something of his life, it is 
easier for him to feel that there is 
some possibility for him to fit in.” 
This association, according to Dr. Hays, 
is to be had in the various speech- 
reading clubs, leagues, or societies for 
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the hard of hearing which are to be 
found in almost all the large cities. 
These organizations .provide for the 
recreation and entertainment of the 
deafened, and frequently serve as em- 
ployment bureaus and welfare centers. 

In conclusion I will say with Dr. 
Hays that, “realizing as we do the 
absolute necessity of educating the 
deaf and the responsibility of the pub- 
lic toward the deaf, there is no more 
important part of our work than re- 
constructing the mentality of the han- 
dicapped individual so that he is able 
to reap the benefits of the multitudi- 
nous opportunities which are placed 
before him.” 





“1 AIN'T LOST!” 


By JoHN 


N the April Votta Review Dirk P. 
De Young offers me a lot of advice, 
which he knows very well I shall ig- 
nore, and prefaces most of his remarks 
with the phrase, “If this reaches you in 


time.” You see, in his apprehension 
that I might be “took” before his 
article could get into print. Dirk 


entirely overlooked the fact that girls 
now-a-days are much more particular 
than they were when he was a young 
man some seventy or eighty years ago. 
We young men of today have to meas- 
ure up to very high standards indeed. 
We do it, of course, but it requires 
something of an effort. 

But to measure him, I may say that 
a traveling salesman was driving his 
automobile along a country road and 
stopped to question a farmer's boy. 
This, according to Judge, is the con- 
versation that took place: 

“Which is the way to Ottawa, my 
lad?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Which is the way to Topeka, then?” 

“TI—I don’t know.” 


A. FERRALL 


“Well, can you tell me how to get 
back to Wichita, then?” 

“T—I don’t know.” 

“Say, you don’t know much, do you?’ 
said the salesman, irritated. 

“No,” answered the boy, “but—but 
I ain't lost!” 

That’s the situation with me, Dirk. 
I don’t know much, but I ain't lost. 
And, as the years go on it becomes a 
question not so much of fear that I 
shall be lost, as that I shall not! As 
I have said, they are every day, and in 
every way, getting more and more par- 
ticular. And as for your remarks 
awakening “sweet memories,” I think 
that the fact that I am still a bachelor 
would indicate that the memories are 
bitter rather than sweet. Surely you 
would not intimate that | may now 
and then look back with pleasure in 
contemplation .of those—er—things I 
have missed—or escaped? 

And please, Dirk, let us say “mem- 
ory,’ not “memories.” The first thing 
you know you will have people think- 
ing I am Irish, with a sort of Irish 
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tendency toward jumping from crag to 
crag, sentimentally speaking. This is 
not only an injustice to me, but also 
to the Irish race, a race noted for its 
unwavering devotion in matters of sen- 
timent! If any such impression as 
that is spread concerning me it will 
handicap me terribly. 

You insist, too, that what the VoLTa 
Review wants from me is humor, not 
remorse, and you go on to imply that 
I shall avoid remorse only by remain- 
ing single.” But are you 
sure of that? I remember that when 
I was a boy one of the clerks in the 
store where I worked asked an older 
married man: “Mr. Johnson, do you 
think I shall regret it if I get married?’ 


“blessedly 


“Yes,” responded Mr. Johnson, with- 
out hesitation. “But,” he added, “you 
will also regret it if you don’t. So 


you may as well go ahead.” 

That, you see, indicates rather clear- 
ly that remorse and regret are not to 
be avoided by side-stepping matrimony. 
Then, too, while advice and warning 
such as yours are all right in their 


way, they sometimes have a_ tendency 


to arouse one’s curiosity in the thing 
warned against. You know how it is. 
I am assuming, you understand, that 
vour advice is just what it appears to 
be, frank and ingenuous, and not the 
application of the psychological knowl- 
edge that tells you that a mule can 
sometimes be made to move forward 
by making a pretense of backing up. 
I mean no insult to the mule by this 
implied comparison. He is an honest 
and industrious animal, and has never 
done me any harm. But one cannot 
help wondering a little whether you 
did not realize the sort of effect your 
advice might have on a temperament 
such as mine. 

It is true that many of the reports 
concerning matrimony are discouraging. 
Just tonight I have been reading of a 
bashful suitor who called on a young 
lady’s father. It does -not appear to 
have been the first call, either. Quite 
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bashfully he stammered, “Sir—Jane and 
I—we have decided—we have decided 
that our happiness is the biggest thing 
in the world.” The father looked sur- 
prised. “For heaven’s sake,” he said, 
“vou change your mind so often. Just 
yesterday you wanted to marry her!” 

And only the other day I was joking 
with a married friend and told him the 
story which Carolyn Wells in the Ameri- 
can Magazine for April refers to as 
the matrimonial joke par excellence. It 
is the historic Punch’s ADVICE TO A 
YOUNG MAN ABOUT TO MARRY—“Don’t!” 
My friend listened with a solemn face. 
“What do you mean, joke,” he said.” 
“That is no joke. That is good, sound, 
practical advice.” 





So, we hear so many things that 
we do not know just what to believe. 
We are somewhat in the position of 
the late Archbishop Ryan. He _ was 
one day examining the members of a 
Sunday school class. “What,” he asked 
one small girl, “can you tell me about 
matrimony?” “Matrimony,” she re- 
plied, glibly, “is a state of terrible 
torment which those who enter are com- 
pelled to undergo for a time to pre- 
pare them for a better and_ brighter 
world.” Her parish priest, standing 
nearby, remonstrated. “No, no, my 
child,” he said, “that is the definition 
of purgatory.” “Let her alone,” said 
Archbishop Ryan, “what do you and I 
know about it?” 

Another story concerning the unmar- 
ried clergy of the Catholic Church has 
to do with two old Irish ladies leaving 
the church one Sunday after having’ 
listened to a very eloquent sermon on 
the blessings of matrimony. 

“Didn’t his riverence preach an illi- 
gent sermon on marriage?” said one. 

“He did indade,” responded the 
other. “He did indade. An’ I only 
wish I knew as little about the subject 
as he does.” 

Then, Hupfeld comes along with an 
illustration like this: He tells us of 
a certain Mr. Blank who, meeting one 
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of his neighbors at a party, said to 
him: “You have no wife, I believe?” 
“No,” replied the other, “I am_ not 
married.” “Ah,” said Mr. Blank, “you 
are a happy dog.” 

A little later he met another man. 
“You have no wife, I believe?” he 
asked. “Oh, yes I have,” replied the 
man. “I have a wife and three chil- 
dren.” “Indeed,” said Mr. Blank, you 
are a happy man.” 

Some friends who had heard both 
conversations —remonstrated. “Why, 
Mr. Blank,” they said, “your remarks 
to the unmarried and married seem to 
conflict somewhat.” 

“Not at all, not at all, sir,” said 
Mr. Blank. “There is a difference in 
my statements. I said to the man who 
had no wife that he was a happy dog; 
to the man who had a wife and chil- 
dren, that he was a happy man. Noth- 
ing conflicting, nothing conflicting at 
all. I know what I say, sir.” 

There you are, Dirk! This remorse 
proposition appears to be something of 
a two-edged sword. It cuts either way. 
And so we old bachelors, thinking of 
the happy-dog, happy-man distinction, 
keep on hoping, with our ear close 
to the ground. That is. what makes 
it so painful for me to have to tell 
you that the results from my “Object: 
Matrimony” article have been very, very 
discouraging indeed. I realize now that 
I should have hesitated at least be- 
fore allowing the Vortta Review to 
print my portrait; and, of course, it 
was silly for me to talk so much about 
my age. 

A man may be only as old as he 
feels, Dirk, but if nobody believes it, 
what good does it do? I read some- 


where of an elderly gentleman who 
was proposing to a young lady. She 
hesitated in replying. “I know that 


I am much older than you,” he urged, 
“but, after all, a man is only as old 
as he feels.” 

“Oh, I wasn’t worrying about that,” 
answered the up-to-date young lady. 
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“What I was wondering about is 
whether you are as rich as you look.” 

But, Dirk, I—I, alas, do not even 
look rich. And even the most casual 
examination of my financial standing 
would lead one to suppose that I was 
a poet rather than a humorist. Per- 
haps I am. And just how poets rank 
financially is well known. A great spe- 
cialist had cured a man of an “in- 
curable” disease. The patient was deep- 
ly grateful and appreciative. He asked 
the specialist the amount of his bill. 

“Well,” said the specialist, “that will 
depend upon circumstances. Whenever 
[ treat a patient | make it a point to 
look up his profession and _ financial 
standing. Then I make ut my bill ac- 
cordingly. Your case, of course, has 
heen an extremely difficult one. May 
I ask what you do for a living?” 

“IT am a_ poet,” said the patient, 
proudly. 

The great specialist considered for a 
time. 

“Well,” he said finally, “in that case, 
and if you are in a position to give 
me the money in cash, now, my charge 
will be one dollar and a half.” 

Of course, you know, Dirk, as well 
as I do, that a man is a bachelor merely 
because no girl ever wanted him for a 
husband. If any one had actually de- 
sired me, my name would have been 
Benedick long ago. Not that I wish 
to endorse Mr. Shaw’s contention that 
the women are the pursuers. No, I 
would not go so far as to say that. 
The term “pursuit” is rather crude, and, 
besides, pursuit is really not necessary. 
I don’t suppose, Dirk, that you have 
ever seen a mousetrap running after a 
mouse, for example, but you know 
the trap gets pretty good results in 
its own simple and unaffected way. 
Simplicity, that’s the thing! And there 
isn’t anything in the world quite as sim- 
ple as the average man. 

You have entirely the right idea, 
Dirk, in bringing your heaviest artil- 
lery to bear on the ladies; in warning 
them not to seek to entice me from 
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the path of single blessedness. While 
I naturally hope that none of them: will 
pay any attention to your suggestion, 
I cannot but realize that you have the 
right angle on the situation. What I 
think or feel does not matter. But if 
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one of them decides that I would be 
happier married f 

Well, this is June, with all the tra- 
ditions of that terrible month. Pray 
for me, Dirk—but it probably won't do 
any good! 
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CONDUCTED BY THE JoB MAN 


fade elesa are often depressing. 
You’ve doubtless seen it stated that 
90% of all business men fail in 
their undertakings. We have no statis- 
tics on this subject that are limited to the 
deafened, but in weighing the matter, 
one is inclined to believe that we hard- 
of-hearing people hold up our end and 
that one in ten is not too high an esti- 
mate of those who are successful. If 
we are to be counted in that saving ten 
per cent, it behooves us to remember 
that in no respect does our déafness re- 
lease us from the obligation to make the 
most of our remaining faculties, to cul- 
tivate those qualities that lead to suc- 
cess and to observe the amenities that 
are accepted as standards among our fel- 
lowmen. My reason for saying this is the 
complaint of a man that he cannot find 
work. He also says that leagues and 
vocational departments have not helped 
him with ideas as to what a deaf man 
can do. I happen to have met this man 
and to have had a long talk with him. 
His manner was aggressive to the point 
of impudence. On meeting him the im- 
mediate impression given was—‘“I’m deaf 
and it is your business to see that I get 
a well-paid position; what service I 
render in exchange for it is of no con- 
sequence.” 


The essence of all business relation- 
ships is “proper pay for proper service” 
and this man completely lost sight of 
one-half of the contract. Complaining 
of his treatment at the hands of the 
world seemed to be his great interest in 
life. This was coupled with a strong 
taste for telling organizations with altru- 
istic aims, how to help suffering hu- 
manity. Apparently there was not the 
slightest desire on his own part to share 
in the work, though “suffering humani- 
ty” consisted mainly of himself. 


I knew of one place that was obtained 
for him, but he never took the trouble 
to present himself for work. He seemed 
to think it better to wait around until 
he could obtain something easier. Added 
to his unpleasantness of manner was a 
personal untidiness amounting to un- 
cleanliness that was positively offensive. 
No wonder the organizations of several 
cities mentally tab him as a man hard 
to help because he will not help him- 
self ! 

The above is an extreme case. Let us 
be thankful there are not many such. 
But it behooves each of us to be sure 
that he is cultivating every quality of 
mind and body, with this thought always 
in the back of his head, “As a compensa- 
tion for my deafness I’ll be able to give 
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my employer greater service along some 
other line than my hearing brother.” 

It’s decidedly a relief to turn to this 
cheerful, optimistic note from a man in 
an insurance office. It appeals to me 
for two reasons—first, because it may 
help other men to see how valuable it is 
to acquire proficiency in lip-reading, and 
secondly because it shows that there are 
employers willing and glad to enter into 
this helpful spirit of co-operation. I 
suspect that the optimistic energy of the 
writer has a great deal to do with the 
attitude of the employer. 


Dear Mr. Job Man: 

I’m glad to see that you are going to be “on 
the job” in conducting a department in the 
Votta Review. I’m sure we will find it inter- 
esting and helpful. This matter of earning a 
living is very vital and especially in the case 
of the deafened. You invite contributions 
and I’m going ‘to accept, not that I have any- 
thing exceptional to tell but because I have 
found lip-reading useful in my business. 

I have been hard of hearing for many 
years, but not handicapped until I had received 
my education and had gotten a start in a 
business way. An earphone has been neces- 
sary for me for a long time, but of late that 
has not been of much value. About a year 
ago I took up lip-reading under a competent 
teacher and am now seeing definite results 
from my year’s study. I conduct the con- 
versation in my office wholly by lip-reading 
and do my work therefore with greater ease 
and convenience. My employer is very much 
pleased and gives me every encouragement. 
In this I am fortunate. 

There is no question in my mind as to the 
value of lip-reading in helping a hard of 
hearing person hold his job and I trust others 
like me will find encguragement in what I 
have written. 


They most certainly will find encour- 
agement. There’s encouragement for the 
man who is afraid he-will lose his job 
because he is deaf and stimulus for the 
one who says—‘Lip reading is all right 
for women. They can learn to read but 
I can’t.” 

This symposium of ours is going to 
be mighty interesting as well as profita- 
ble. Many letters have come. There’s 
something of value in every one. Sooner 
or later I’m going to lay them all before 
you, even if I have to beg for more 
room in .the magazine. It’s hard to 
choose. There’s space for only one more 
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in this issue and I have selected the re- 
markable story of a woman who today 
is a successful teacher of lip-reading and 
the executive officer of one of the leagues 
of the hard of hearing. She’s been 
through the fire all right, but as we men 
say, “She’s the sort that stands the gaff” 
which after all is a pretty good tribute. 


Dear Mr. Job Man: 

I have had a goodly portion—if not more 
than my share—of job hunting; for you see, 
I did not become hard of hearing gracefully, 
and when I learned I would gradually become 
worse instead of better, I rebelled. I put up 
a fight, but, of course, a losing one. We 
sooner or later lose out in our fights unless 
we are in the right, don’t we? 

Well, my rebellion caused me to decide that 
if I must become deaf I would at least see 
the world first, and so I started out to travel; 
and not having been born with a silver spoon 
in my mouth, I needs must work to keep 
going after the getaway. And here I am to 
tell the tale! 

The number of things an untrained hard-of- 
hearing person can do are legion—provided, 
always, that he is mentally alert, with a sin- 
cere desire to make good, and has confidence 








in himself. The lack ‘of faith in our own 
selves makes many a road doubly hard to 
travel! 


My first attempt at employment was house- 
work—and on a farm. Now there are loads 
of women doing domestic service, and doing 
it very satisfactorily, too, but I am convinced 
that the first requisite for success in that line 
is either some sort of knowledge of house 
work or a keen desire to do it. I had neither. 
My “mistress,” poor soul, was ill, and when 
I arrived upon the scene, she tried to turn 
over the whole working of the farm to me. 
Being so hard of hearing, and ashamed to 
confess the fact, I never knew whether she 
was asking me to milk the cows or catch the 
goats; and never having been on a farm be- 
fore it made no difference to me which she 
said! I failed miserably on that job—but my 
successor was hard of hearing, too! You 
may make your own deductions! 

My next jump landed me in a large city 
where the United States Employment Bureau 
attempted to find me work. I was sent to 
offices, mostly, and would interview the mana- 
gers. Always I failed to hear their conversa- 
tions, and instead of saying that I was hard 
of hearing, I would suddenly get up and walk 
out, with a “Guess I don’t want the job.” 
Of course the foolishness of such actions are 
very apparent to me now; but at that time I 
was in the stage so many hard-of-hearing pass 
through, that bitter rebellious stage that 
makes one antagonistic to everybody. Finally 
through my own efforts I secured a job. The 
man who employed me was a clear-talking 
person, with a penetrating voice, and he put 
me to work in his bath-house, giving out 
bathing suits to patrons. It required no hear- 
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ing or intelligence, and I stuck it out for the 
summer. 

Then further west I went, into a factory. 

Right here I should like to ask how many 
workers realize the value of congenial en- 
vironment, and progressive, interested employ- 
ers? This is vital to any worker, and espe- 
cially so to the handicapped one. Suppose, 
for instance, you go, as I did, into a factory, 
a “green horn” (and here “factory” repre- 
sents any line of work in which one is em- 
ployed), are you given tests, or is some means 
taken to ascertain, so far as possible, what 
work you can do best; or are you thrown, 
haphazardly, into the first job that needs fill- 
ing? And having been assigned, what pro- 
cedure is followed? Are you put on the job 
immediately and left to your own helpless 
devices or the kindness of some fellow-work- 
er, to pick up information as you may? Or 
are you put through a course of training under 
special instructors to prepare you under the 
best conditions possible, to go ahead with 
your work in aneasy, efficient manner? Think 
what that means to any one with the use of 
every faculty, to say nothing of those handi- 
capped ! 

One of my hardest experiences was when I 
applied for and was granted a job as chorus 
girl on the stage. Bravado and desperate 
need of money prompted the application, and 
stubbornness caused me to stick. My life then 
was a thorny and stony one, for I couldn’t 
hear music well, and’ I couldn’t understand 


directions. Always I was one count behind 
the others. One day at rehearsal the manager 
impatiently cried out, “What’s the matter 


with you, can’t you hear?” And before the 
whole company I had to admit that I couldn’t. 
What happened then? Did they throw me 
out, or treat me with contempt, as I expected? 
They did not. They had more respect for me 
than they had before, and I found that some- 
how everything was going easier, and that I 
was actually enjoying myself. Soon I realized 
that the higher I rose in my own estimation, 
the higher I rose in others’. By the end of 
the season I was thinking that I was just as 
valuable as the next girl, and I was the only 
girl in the chorus who was retained by the 
manager for the new show! Again you may 
draw your own conclusions. 

By this time I was beginning to be rather 
interested in myself, and continued my search 
for unfamiliar jobs with zest. My next at- 
tempt was as waitress. I went to a restaurant 
and asked the proprietor for work. I told 
him I couldn’t hear very well, but he didn’t 
seem much moved by the news, probably be- 
cause his was the kind of place where “the 
plates were thick and the soup thin,” and a 
little thing like raising the voice bothered his 
patrons not at all. I learned much there, 
heard of troubles that I would never have 
known existed had I remained at home and 
worried about my own. And I began to think 
there were worse things in the world than 
being deaf. I also lost most of my sensitive- 
ness at this time, for while working in this 
‘own I met an old friend of mine and through 
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her I became acquainted with some of the 
finest people in the city. (They didn’t know 
what I was doing—wonder if that would have 
made any difference? But I decided that 
those people who count, regardless of their 
apparent social status, are courteous and 
kind. The others don’t count and neither do 
their unkind remarks and actions). 

As a nurse maid I was a “howling success.” 
My “mistress” at first was horrified at the 
very thought of placing her darling boy in 
the care of a “deaf” person, but she finally 
decided to take a chance. By doing most of 
the talking myself, telling the little chap about 
the trees, birds and flowers, by keeping him 
busy with his hands, and constantly watching 
him, I convinced his mother that a deaf per- 
son wasn’t some sort of hopeless freak of 
nature. We became good friends, and she 
is now an enthusiastic supporter of the 
leagues. 

I had had some lip-reading, and as I grew 
more hopeful, I decided to take a normal 
course in an eastern school, which I did. 
Then I grew more bold and attempted some- 
thing that three years before would have 
seemed like the wildest experiment. I took a 
course in the summer school of a large uni- 
versity, and I got along all right! 

In the league with which I am now asso- 
ciated, our employment problems are com- 
paratively few. The largest automobile plant 
in the city called us up lately and offered to 
take all the hard-of-hearing people we could 
send them and said they would place them in 
the office. They already had given a great 
many of our people work in the factory part, 
but the office end was an experiment. 

Our workers are making good, and we have 
not enough to fill the vacancies offered us. 
People are calling us asking for more help 
than we can furnish. 

Of all the work I have done, or not done, 
there is one thing of which. I am now 
ashamed. That is the fact that when I be- 
came sohard of hearing I gave up my chosen 
occupation as play-groynd director. I thought 
I was too deaf to continue. Let me tell you 
why I am so ashamed. The other day I met 
a most admirable character. She is more 
hard of hearing than I, but in spite of it, with 
the aid of an acousticon, she teaches a third 
grade class of children. Imagine, if you can, 
the terrific mental strain of such an endeavor! 
And the other day this gritty young #person, 
who smiles and carries on through it all sub- 
limely unconscious that she is doing anything 
unusual, remarked, ‘Guess I’ll take up play- 
ground work because I am becoming so deaf!’ 
Now tell me, what makes for the success of 
hard-of-hearing people in anything? FAITH 
AND DETERMINATION!!! 


Do you need a job, and would you 
like advice and suggestions about find- 
ing one? Or are you making good, and 
in a position to help somebody else by 
telling of your experiences? In either 
case, write to the Job Man. 
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A Department to Serve His Parents, Teachers and Friends 


FOREWORD—Miss Elizabeth Alden Byrd, who conducts this department, is a friend 


and an experienced teacher of deaf children. 
is interested in a deaf child. 


WANT to tell you the true stories 

of two little boys whose pictures I 

am giving you this month. I will 
begin with Jim. 

Daddy was away all day, and Jim’s 
mother just naturally began to talk to 
him, while he was still a little fellow. 
She would sing him to sleep and tell 
him little stories before he could creep 
across the floor. The sound of moth- 
er’s voice became dear and familiar to 
him. Its very tone told him when she 
was not pleased, although the words 
“naughty, naughty” meant nothing more. 
When she would say, “Jimmy, where’s 
kitty?” he would lean ‘way over the 
crib to find the pussy-cat. At seven 
months, he knew “Daddy’s come home,” 
“come to mamma,” “time to go to sleep,” 
“here’s baby’s milk.” He heard these 
words and* many others repeated over 
and over all day long. 

As he grew to be a bigger boy he 
heard new ones every day. When moth- 


She will welcome a letter from anyone who 


If you wish a reply, please enclose a stamp.—Editor. 


er gave him a new ball, and _ said, 
“Here’s a ball for baby,” he kicked up 
his heels for joy, for he didn’t need 
anyone to tell him now that “ball” was 
the name of that nice round rubber 
thing she gave him to play with. Then 
words came to mean something, when- 
ever he heard them. Mother showed 
him where his “eyes” and “nose” and 
“mouth” and “ears” were, and after a 
while he could point them out himself. 
One day, when he felt most awfully 
lonesome, not hungry’ exactly, nor 
sleepy, just lost—and wanting some- 
thing—he didn’t know what, Daddy 
came into the room, and then all at 
once he felt happy all over and so 
“found,” that he jad to say something 
besides “goo-goo” and glad sounds, so 
he tried very hard to say what mother 
had been telling him every day—the 
name of that nice big man, who picked 
him up and let him tug at his shiny 
gold watch chain and pull his hair. 
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That was—oh, he must try harder— 
“Dada, dada’—that was it! Wasn't 


daddy proud to hear son call him by 
name for his very first word! 

At two years, Jimmy could talk to 
mother and almost anything he 
wanted to say, if he didn’t go too fast. 
Mother would talk to him, as_ when 
she gave him a bath. “Come on, Baby; 
time to take a bath.” He would clap 
his hands and reply, “Take a bath, take 
a bath,” and run down the hall. And 
when he tried to tumble into the tub, 
she held him up with, “Wait a minute, 
Jimmy, until we have plenty of nice 
warm water.” And Jimmy _ chanted 
after her, “Nice warm water.” Once 
in the tub, Jim looked all around for 
something to play with. There was 
something he always played with when 
he had a bath, but he couldn’t remem- 
ber its name. “What are you looking 
for, Baby? What do you want?” He 
must remember the name. He knew; 
he heard it every day. “Baby want 
soap.” He liked the shower best of 
all, and would say, “Make the rain 
come down,” and mother would turn it 
on, and let him play that he was out 
in the rain, while the prickly water 
came out of the little holes and took 
away all the soap from Jimmy’s hair 
and body. He liked to have mother 
ask him to help. “Give me the towel— 
no, the big towel, Jimmy,” and when 
they were through, he would help her 
“spread it out to dry.” 


say 


At two, you see, Jimmy knew all that 
mother said to him, because he had 
heard the words hundreds of times a 
day. At two, he was telling her when 
he was hungry and sleepy and what 
he wanted to play with—expressing his 
wants in spoken words. Jimmy wasn’t 
deaf, 

But John was. Johnny’s mother didn’t 
know he was deaf for a long time. 
How could she? It didn’t show. Only 
when she sang to him and» told him 
stories and talked to him about ‘Daddy 
and kitty, she sometimes wondered at’ 
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JOHN 


his curious lack of response. She felt 
that something was wrong. Wasn't he 
going to be bright? Wouldn’t his mind 
grow with his body? Then, another 
time, all her fears would vanish when 
Baby John looked up, and seeing moth- 
er standing beside him, would leap and 
crow and gurgle like any other happy 
child. They would return, though, and 
when John was a year old and had 
never answered to his own name nor 
looked around for “kitty,” and didn’t 
know “soap” from “water,” she became 
alarmed and took him to the doctor to 
see what. the matter was. The doctor 
asked questions and made all kinds of 
queer tests, and finally said, “I want 


you to be brave, because I must tell 
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you something that will be hard to 
bear. I cannot be sure, but it looks 
very much as though your child were 
deaf. He does not respond to sounds, 
and you say he has not tried to talk, 
and those are strong evidences that he 
cannot hear. However, take him home 
and watch him closely, before you ac- 
cept the fact as true.” 


It was only too true. It seemed 
strange that she hadn’t thought of it 
before when she watched him, utterly 
unconscious of all sound, but immedi- 
ately responsive to what he felt and 
saw. She was bewildered at the problem 
that confronted her. None of her 
friends, or teachers or doctors she knew 
seemed able to help her. They pitied 
her deeply, but she wanted more than 
that—she wanted to know what to do. 
After a long time of blind questioning, 


seeking for cures, extensive reading, 
she found a reference to the Volta 
Bureau. She wrote on a chance and 


soon received an encouraging letter and 
a whole sheaf of literature on lip-read- 
ing, schools for the deaf, mothers and 
their deaf children, all of which she 
positively ‘devoured. She learned that 
Johnny would -have to learn to talk in 
a different way from the way other 
little boys learned, but she was thrilled 
to think that he could learn to talk at 
all. He would grow up to understand 
her by watching the movements of her 
lips. She must talk more distinctly, 
not run her words together careless- 
ly. Every day she took him on her 


lap, and when he looked up, talked to 
him. Sometimes he tried to move his 
lips, too. 


So you see that is why Johnny was 
two years old before he even began 
to find out that people talked to each 
other. His mother was told not to try 
too much to make him talk, as it must 
be done just right by a teacher who 
knew how. She was just to talk to 
him and take care of him until he was 
old enough to go to school. She didn’t 
have money enough to hire a private 
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teacher or to travel over the country 
looking for the best schools. She was 
so busy that she couldn't even give 
much time to John. But she never for- 
got him and she asked questions and 
wrote letters and read books and maga- 
zines, trying to learn all she could to 
make the way easier for him. There 
were many things she could do to 
train his other senses, touch, sight, 
smell, taste, until they were very keen. 
At last she heard of a school where 
very small deaf children were taken, 
and she nioved at once to be near it 
She walks two miles every day to wheel 
Johnny to school. He is three years 
old now, and every bit as bright and 
happy as Jimmy. He is learning to 
talk later than Jim did, to be sure, and 
more slowly, but very, very carefully. 
You mothers who look at the pictures 
of Jim and John, surely each of you can 
tell us something of your experiences 
when you first found out that your 
child was deaf, and what you did for 
him. Did you have kind friends to 
help vou, or did you have to find your 
own way? Tell us all about it, won't 
you, so that you can help other mothers. 


Here is a short list of articles that 
have appeared in the Votta ReEvIEW 
on the subject of training and teaching 
little children in the home prior to school 
age. A number of copies are out of 
print, but complete files will be found 
in a few public libraries, school libraries 
and in the reference library of the Volta 
Bureau. 


1. Suggestions to Mothers of Little 


Deaf Children. By Mrs. Sidney M. 
Moore. 6 pages. Vota Review, April 
1912. Vol. 14, No. 1. 


2: The Noblesse Oblige of the Teach- 
er. By Christine M. Mauzy. Votta 
Review. January 1912. Vol. 13, No. 8. 

3. What Has Been Done With One 
Deaf Child in His Own Home. By 
Anna C. Reinhardt. Born deaf, Lad- 
die’s speech training began at the age 
of two. 3 pages. Association Review. 
February 1906. Vol. 8, No. 1. 
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4. Laddie. By Anna C. Reinhardt. 
4Y%4 pages. Association Review. June 
1908. Vol. 10, No. 3. 


5. The Deaf Child’s Proper School 
Age. By Macleod Yearsley, M. D. 5 
pages. Votta Review. February 1911. 
Vol. 12, No. 11. 

Next month 
tinued. 

We have had some very encouraging 
responses from mothers already. These 
will be published in later issues. Next 
month the subject of the discipline of a 
deaf child will be taken up. Will moth- 
ers and teachers who have had interest- 


this list will be con- 
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ing experiences along this line please 
write us about them, so that others may 
profit by them? 

Please illustrate your contributions 
with snapshots whenever possible. You 
can see by this number how much they 
add. 

Cordially yours, 
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By S. N. 


HE total population of India is 

about 320,000,000. Of these about 

200,000 are deaf. The number of 
deaf children between the ages of 5 and 
15 is 68,734—35,404 boys and 33,330 
girls. For the instruction of these 
68,734 deaf children, there are only 14 
schools with an enrollment of 1,363 
pupils. The government grant for the 
education of these 1,363 children 
amounts to Rs 2,500, or about $700 per 
month, that is about 50 cents per head 


per month. With such little govern- 
ment support it is impossible to do good 
work. All the institutions have to 


direct their energies in other directions 
to make ends meet. When they go out 
with their “beggar’s bowl” for funds, it 
is only natural that the people should 
look upon these institutions as so many 
“asylums for the deaf and dumb,” and 
not as educational institutions. 

The Institute for Deaf-Mutes in 
Bombay—the first institution for the 
deaf in India—was founded in 1885 by 
the late Right Rev. Dr. Leo Meurin, 
then Bishop of Bombay. The present 
number of pupils on the roll is 23, with 
3 teachers. The Oral Method is used 
as the medium of instruction. In the 
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industrial shop, they have only wood- 
work and drawing. 

There is another school in Bombay, 
which was established by Prof. Date. 
The number of pupils on the roll is 36, 
with 6 teachers. 

The Calcutta School for the Deaf, 
which is now the premier institution of 
its kind in India, was founded in 1893 
by the late Mr. J. N. Banerji, the late 
Mr. S. N. Sinha and Mr. M. M. Majum- 
dar. Mr. Banerji was trained at the 
Fitzroy Square School in London and 
at Gallaudet College in Washington, D. 
C., in 1894-1896. It is largely due to 
his great organizing ability, untiring 
zeal, and superior merits as a teacher of 
the deaf that the Calcutta School has 
reached its present size and efficiency 
While visting the school in 1906, Dr. J. 
T. Jenkins, Ph.D., D. Sc., remarked: 
“Having previously visited several in- 
stitutions of the same kind in England, 
I am able to compare the work: done 
here with English schools. I have no 
hesitation in saying that the work of 
Mr. J. N. Banerji and his able assistants 
reflects the greatest credit upon them, 
and it will bear comparison with similar 
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work done in the best European 
schools.” 

Started with only 2 pupils in a dingy 
and musty room lent by a local college 
in Calcutta, the school now has on the 
roll about 100 pupils. It now owns 
property vauled at Rs 500,000, or about 
$150,000. The Oral Method is em- 
ployed as the medium of instruction. 
In the industrial shop, they have wood- 
work, drawing and painting, printing, 
tailoring and clay modeling. The 
school undertakes to find apprenticeship 
in outside shops for the pupils gradu- 
ating from the school. 

The monthly government grant is Rs 
500, or about $150, while the Municipal 
Corporation grant is Rs 300, or about 
$100 per month. The heavy deficit is 
‘met by public subscriptions and dona- 
tions. 

There is a normal class for the in- 
struction of teachers. The government 
has founded a scholarship for training 
a teacher every year. Teachers from 
the different schools all over India come 


here for training. In fact, the Calcutta 
School may be called the Alma Mater of 
almost all the teachers of the deaf in 
India. 

The school for the deaf at Palamcot- 
tah was founded in 1898 by Miss Swain- 
son of the Zenana Mission belonging to 
the Church of England. The present 
number of pupils on the roll is 120. It 
is rather a purely. technical school, and 
only a few are given any higher literary 
education. 

There is another school under the 
supervision of the Zenana Mission of 
the Church of England at Mailapur in 
the Madras Presidency. The present 
number of pupils on the roll is 40. 

The Mysore Institute for the Deaf 
and the Blind was started in 1901 by 
Mr. T. Venkata Rau. It is aided by the 
State of His Highness the Maharaja of 
Mysore. Mr. Venkata Rau was trained 
at the Calcutta School. The present 
number of pupils on the roll is 27. The 
oral method is used as the medium of 
instruction. In the industrial shop they 
have drawing, canework and tailoring. 

The Baroda Deaf and Dumb School 
was founded in 1909 by the government 
of His Highness the Gaekwar of Bar- 
oda. The head master, Mr. P. R. Nan- 
darbarkar, was trained in the Calcutta 
School. The number of pupils on the 
roll is 25. The oral method is used as 
the means of instruction. 

In 1913 the Baroda State founded an- 
other school at Mehashana. The head 
master, Mr. D. A. Trivedi, was trained 
in the Calcutta School. The present 
number of pupils on the roll is 23. The 
oral method is followed. 

The Barisal Deaf and Dumb School 
in the province of Bengal was founded 
in 1911 by Mr. H. N. Mukherji, who 
was trained in the Calcutta School. 
Here also the oral method is followed. 

The Dacca Deaf and Dumb School 
in the province of Bengal, was founded 
in 1916 by Mr. J. C. Kusari, who was 
for some time an assistant teacher in 
the Calcutta School. The present num- 
ber of pupils on the roll is 19. 
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The Faridpur Deaf and Dumb School 
in the province of .Bengal, was founded 
in 1922 by Mr. C. H. Ghatak, who was 
also for some time an assistant teacher 
in the Calcutta School. 

The George Institute for Deaf-Mutes 
at Nagpur was founded in 1913 by Mr. 
Trimbak Rao Keshav Rao _ Pande. 
There are now 13 pupils on the roll. 
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The Ahmedabad School for Deaf- 
Mutes was established in 1916 by Mr. 
P. L. Desai, who was trained in the 
Calcutta School. 

In all the schools for the deaf in 
India the oral method is used as the 
only means of instruction. The Cal- 
cutta School is decidedly against the 
use of the “de l’Epeé Sign Language.” 





“Wherever he went he never met a stranger, but everywhere neighbors and friends.”— 
Lowell. 


EAR FRIENDS: 

Nobody feels embarrassed any 
longer if he has to pull out a pair 

of glasses in order to read something 
which is being shown him. The radio 
fad is doing a great deal to lessen the 
sensitiveness of the deaf man in taking 
out his ear-phone to hear what is being 
spoken to him. Come to think of it, 
everyone is deaf in some degree. All 
about us in the ether are sound waves 
full of music, singing voices, eloquent 
and stirring speeches and yet the best 
ears miss them. There is wisdom in 
that plan. If our ears were set free 
there would be such a jargon of sound 
that it would shortly drive us insane. 
We need solitude for thought. When a 
man wishes to hear the songs of a con- 
cert in Pittsburgh or the President’s ad- 
dress in Washington, he puts on his 


“ear-phone,” sets his instrument in tune 
with the proper vibrations, which will 
yet exclude all else, and he hears. He 
is not embarrassed over his deafness 
and his need of an instrument. Just 
because our ears are a little deafer than 
our neighbor’s and we cannot hear his 
speech easily, why should we be any 
more embarrassed than the radio fan 
because we have to put on our instru- 
ment to hear? I delight in finding that 
more and more people are taking it as 
the matter of course that it is. At first 
your friends and acquaintances are in- 


terested and curious. That is no cause’ 


for shame. They are just as much in- 
terested in Tom’s or Bill’s new wireless. 
After a while they will become accus- 
tomed to it and scarcely give it a second 
thought. 

I am much surprised to find that a 
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number of people have the idea that 
wearing a hearing device is detrimental 
to good lip-reading. Nonsense. Lip- 
reading is not a substitute for hearing, 
but an aid to it. It is a substitute only 
when you don’t happen to have your ear- 
phone on, or your battery has run out, or 
you are so deaf that instruments don’t 
help you. If you can hear the sound of 
sweet voices, the thrilling cadences of 
music, the simple little homely sounds of 
daily life over the wires, don’t shut them 
out, because you know how to read the 
lips. Don’t do what Mr. Blank did in 
this letter from a friend of ours: 


Mr. Blank and I almost come to blows 
every time we meet, over the use of hearing 
devices. He is one of many people who do 
not approve of hearing devices because, seem- 
ingly, they give lip-reading a black eye. He 
is quite willing to give wp hearing music, to 
give up using a telephone, to miss half the 
conversation, simply because he -refuses to 
wear an ear-phone. 
us were invited to the home of a Mrs. Smith 
who wanted to try my ’phone. Mr. Blank 
fairly bristled when he saw the thing and was 
ready to throw it in the furnace. I made fun 
of him and told him he shouldn’t be so afraid 
of letting people know that he is deaf, that he 
could use a hearing device as well as the rest 
of us who like them. He uses glasses for his 
eyes, all the time, and thinks nothing of it 
because almost everyone else uses glasses, but 
he balks at using an earphone because they 
are too much of a novelty yet. What shall I 
do to people who are as childish as that? 


Some time ago we had a little discus- 
sion of head noises. This is one of the 
best letters which came in afterward. 


Oh, oh! Won’t some one explain to that 
fortunate noiseless person that head noises 
are not temperamental?, While they may some- 
times be more noticeable because of nervous- 
ness, is it not true that they originate through 
impeded circulation due to a thickening of the 
tissues? Long ago I made the decision never 
to mention the subject as it proved painful to 
my friends, and probably would bore other 
people, but often I think of others who are 
constantly* experiencing my own _ sensations, 
and the thought is truly a support. If others 
can stand it, I can! In my dreams I often 
hear. Occasionally I am trying to read lips, 
but usually with more difficulty than in 
waking moments. All this after many years 
of hearing no conversation normally.” 


Recently one of the highest compli- 
ments the Correspondence Club has ever 


The other night, six of ° 


It is from a young 
woman in California. She says, “J sure- 
ly have enjoyed that club! I believe I’ve 
had more pleasure out of it this one 
year than any other one thing in ten 
years !” 

And one of the Johnny Jump-Ups 
breaks into verse: 


received came in. 


THE JOHNNY-JUMP-UP RING LETTER 


The Johnny-Jumps are a live young bunch 
Packed to the brim with fun; 

If you’d join “the gang” I’ve a happy hunch 
You’d like them every one. 


The R. L. travels its rollicking rounds 
To ten gay Jumps to date, 

Starting with “Caesar,” who rakes in fines 
When the rest of ’em hold it late. 


To two damsels who will teach one how 
To read the lips, it speeds— 

Though far apart on our good old map 
They’re akin in kindly deeds. 


It soon spins on to a lad who dwells 
On an isle in a sea of blue. 

In the Golden State it stops with a youth 
Who can fluently “parlez-vous.” 


In a staid old town where the Pilgrims trod 
*Tis read by a stern divine, 

And then by a reticent ex-doughboy 
Who writes such a caustic line! 


It goes down south to a would-be poet 
Who springs two puns per page; 
To a rolling stone who longs to preach 

For the good of “this evil age.” 


To a “rustic” maid in a Georgia town 
Who writes convincing ads; 

And so it goes on its blithesome way 
To lassies and gleeful lads. 


It makes us smile and chuckle and grin, 
We joke and never whine; 

So friendship grows and laughter flows 
From every page and line. 


This is the last installment of the 
story of my trip abroad. You have 
been very kind and patient in accom- 
panying me so long. I only hope that 
now and then I have told you some- 
thing new and of interest. Instead of 
skimming over Paris, and the cities in 
Belgium, I will tell you more fully 
about one delightful all-day trip we 
took through the Dutch country. We 
arose very early and boarded a little 
steamer that chugged industriously up 
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THEY BEGGED ME TO “SNAP” 
the canals, past tall shops and _fac- 
tories until we reached the open fields. 
Here we went on a train with a puffing 
little engine, which in spite of all its 
hard work drew the two cars so slowly 
that we could look into the eyes of the 
cows, and see the colors of the flowers, 
and watch our reflections in the ditches, 
as we passed. We got out at Edam and 
walked down a shaded street with clean 
Dutch homes on either side. We passed 
beds of gorgeous flowers of red, orange, 
yellow and dazzling white. Then we 
went into one of the houses. Inside, on 
the left, was a parlor- sitting room with 
a bunk like a railroad berth against the 
wall. On the right was a long narrow 
room with stalls and windows. The 
floors were covered with fresh sand on 
which pretty fancy designs were im- 


pressed. Here the cows are kept in 
winter! At the back was the room 
where the Edam cheeses were made. 


There were churns and pails of water 
with round cheeses cooling and harden- 
ing in them—and on the shelves were 
rows of cheeses drying. Some were the 


THEM 


AND THEN WERE FRIGHTENED 
yellow “pineapple cheeses” that you 
have seen in shop windows. Others 


were painted red and shaped like great 
pears. Glasses of fresh buttermilk were 
on sale. After a while we all got into a 
big open boat with seats all around the 
side. There were fifty-four of us 
crowded in. Then, to our amazement, 
two men put on rope harness and pro- 
ceeded to tow us up the canal. A man 
in the rear kept the boat in midstream 
with a long pole. We were pulled be- 
tween fresh green banks of grass until 
we came to Vollendam. Now if Voilen- 
dam produced a cheese or something, 
you would have heard of it before. As 
a matter of fact, it is much larger than 
Edam and considerably more _pictur- 
esque. The streets twist and turn very 
abruptly and the houses tip, and tilt 
from the sinking of the ground be- 
neath. The front steps are quite a bit 
below the level of the street and here 
you see wooden shoes of all sizes laid 
out in pairs. You can see how the little 
boys dress, in the picture. They begged 
me to “snap” them, and then were 
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ON THE 


ISLAND OF MARKEN 


frightened at their own temerity. The 
women wear bright full skirts and laced 


bodices. They all have short hair 
(“Dutch cut”) and over it wear lace 
caps that turn back at the sides. The 


little girls look just like their mothers, 
with dresses down to their wooden 
shoes. Vollendam is a fishing town. 
The harbor was jammed with boats, 
some with their russet sails all spread. 
We went in one of them for a brisk 
sail across the Zuyder Zee to the Island 
of Marken. Here life is quite primi- 
tive. I was told that there was a law 
whereby the women were prohibited 
from leaving the island. They are an 
isolated community for months at a 
time when the harbor freezes. All 
the women here have long hair which 
they part in the middle and twist into 
two long curls over their shoulders in 
front. There are many little children 
everywhere. At first you think they 
are all girls, for you don’t recognize a 
boy under four years of age. Try it 
yourself. In the little group of five in 
front of the haystacks, there are three 
boys. Which ones are they? The only 
way we could identify them was by the 
design on the back of their bonnets. 
The boys have a star; otherwise, they 
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look exactly like the girls. What if 
they should change bonnets! The boys 
are dressed this way until they are four, 
when they put on cloth bloomers; at six 
or eight they dress like little men. The 
homes are more weather-beaten and not 
so ornate as on the mainland. They are 
as neat as a pin, and visitors are urged 
to inspect them. Brass, pewter and 
china are displayed, and any fine piece 
of handwork. One young girl showed 
us her wedding garments and told us 
that when a boy wishes to court a girl, 
he carves her a beautiful pair of wooden 


shoes. Some of them were exquisitely 
designed. 


From Holland we went to England, 
where we tried to see as much as pos- 
sible of London and its environs in one 
short week. One day I went to the 
headquarters of the Royal Association 
for the Deaf and Dumb. This was a 
church, I found, in front of which were 
two large signs asking for help for the 
deaf and dumb. A large canvas sheet 
was spread out into which passersby 
tossed shillings and half crowns. I 
met the Reverend Albert Smith, who is 


IF THEY SHOULD CHANGE BONNETS! 


WHAT 
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chaplain and shepherd of this flock. He 
showed me the church and called to my 
attention a fine painting of Christ 
touching the ears and lips of a deaf- 
mute half-kneeling before Him, beneath 
which was the word “Ephphatha” (“Be 
opened”). The work was done by a 
young deaf and dumb artist, who de- 
pends entirely upon finger-language. 
The rector was quite a skeptic regard- 
ing lip-reading. He admitted that it 
was a fine thing for any who had even 
the slightest remnant of hearing or for 
those who had some knowledge of 
speech in early childhood, but one-third 
of the deaf, he contended, were much 
better off with the manual language. 
In fact, he knows very little of what has 
been actually accomplished by lip-read- 
ing, and although he was doubtful, he 
seemed interested and wanted to be 


“shown.” He told me something of the 
poverty and lack of employment with 
which his people had to contend. He 
told me of what they had done through 
the medium of social affairs, boy scouts, 
home visiting and the church. He 
wants all reforms to be done through 
religion, so that the people will recog- 
nize their spiritual needs and reach out 
toward God. 


Yours very truly, 
THE FRIENDLY LADY. 


If you wish to join the Correspond- 
ence Club, please state your age and 
occupation, and thereby save delay in 
being placed immediately in a congenial 
group. Do not forget to enclose a 
stamped self-addressed envelope. Ad- 
dress me, 1601 35th St. N. W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 





A SENSE OF HUMOR 


Talk to Class in Lip-Reading 


By Marian 


A teacher of English once gave me 
a definition of a sense of humor which 
has helped me so much that I want to 
pass it on to you. Please think it over 
very carefully. At first you may not 
consider it a correct definition; I did 
not think it so myself at first, but 
the more I thought about it the more 
I was convinced that my teacher-friend 
was right. 

Probably nine out of ten _ people 
would define a sense of humor as the 
ability to see the funny side of things. 
That is only a small part of it. A 
sense of humor is the power of seeing 
things in proper perspective. That is 
the definition given me and one that 
covers the case, in my estimation. 

Everyone I ever knew prided himself 
on his keen sense of humor, but most 
of us are sadly deficient according to 
this definition. It hurts my pride very 
much to confess how deficient I found 
myself to be. But, praise be! this 
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sense can be cultivated and its cultiva- 
tion will bring great happiness. 

Coming right down to cases, most 
hard-of-hearing people have not much 
of a sense of humor. If they had, they 
would not be so sensitive—and did you 
ever know of a hard-of-hearing person 
who was not sensitive? Please let me 
drive that home: if you are very sensi- 
tive because of the mistakes you make, 
due to your deafness, you are lacking 
in a sense of humor. Let me explain 
why. Suppose you make a_ perfectly 
ridiculous mistake and everybody laughs ; 
you know it is funny and you see the 
funny side yourself—so far, so good— 
but do you dread meeting again those 
people who laughed? Do you grieve 
over that mistake and allow yourself 
to get “blue” over it when you get 
home? Now, just ‘fess up—do you 
cross the street to avoid meeting those 
people afterward? I caught you that 
time, didn’t I? Everyone of you look- 
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ed guilty; will it help you to know 
that I am guilty, too? 

Well, if you have done this, you 
need to develop more of a sense of 
humor, ‘for you are thinking, really, 
though perhaps more or less subcon- 
sciously, that. you are so important that 
those people have been thinking about 
you all the time since you made that 
mistake. Now you are not so im- 
portant as that to anyone but yourself. 
You did not know that you were ego- 
tistical, did you? But what else is it? 

You know that people who suffer 
from strange diseases sometimes go to 
a specialist for psychoanalysis and 
find that there has been some fear in 
their lives, some fright, that, apparently 
forgotten, has remained unexplained in 
their subconscious mind, exerting its in- 
sidious influence upon their characters 
all these years. As soon as the fear 
is uncovered and explained, the effect 
of the fear ceases, and the patients re- 
cover. So now, if you realize that 
you are egotistical, probably you will 
get over it, and the effect of this uncon- 
scious egotism will be overcome and 
you will no longer be sensitive. I 
hope so. 

This treatment of recognizing the 
cause of sensitiveness does help to 
overcome this trait, I know from ex- 
perience, and I want you to try it this 
week. Think about it, reason yourself 
out of this over-sensitiveness; and, by 
the way, why not call it by its proper 
name ? 

Sensitiveness is not a sign of refine- 
ment, as we like to make ourselves be- 
lieve; it is plain foolishness. 

The Unity movement, the New 
Thought, and Christian Science, have all 
recognized the importance of affirming 
the truth in positive statements. Take 
a leaf from their book and try affirm- 
ing, “I am a fool,’ when ‘you find 
yourself squirming with super-sensitive- 
ness, and see how you like facing the 
fact. Rough—shocks you? Honestly, 
haven’t you fostered that “refined na- 
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ture” almost too much? If it shocks 
you to say this to yourself, would you 
prefer to hear it said of you? No— 
say it yourself, to yourself, before your 
friends say it of you to others. Then 
affirm: “I will not be a fool any longer,” 
and make that the truth. In this con- 
nection I .am reminded of a Normal 
pupil here in the Los Angeles School. 
An original sentence was to be given 
for the word “fool,” and the pupil said: 
“Don’t be a fool.” 

Miss Case, who was giving the les- 
son, demurred. “I do not believe I 
would say that,” she said. 

“Oh, I would not say that to any- 
body but you!” was the reply. 

In our family we were forbidden, 
as children, to use the word fool; if 
you object to saying the word, you 
might spell it out: f-o-o-l, or think it 
vigorously; you might even put the 
same thought in other words if you 
must, but apply the principle for a 
definite period of time and note the 
results. 


It is a poor rule that will not work 
both ways, you know, so let us see if 
this rule of conduct will not work the 
other way and put you above the ego- 
tism of other people. Remember, while 
you are not important enough for other 
people to remember your mistakes, you 
are just as important as anyone else. 
Do you dread meeting people? Do you 
allow everyone to dictate to you until 
you become an apologetic onlooker even 
in your own family life? Do you stand 
back while others push forward, hesi- 
tating to ask a question that will save 
hours of your time, lest you cause a 
moment’s vexation to the autocrat at 
the railroad station or the information 
desk ? 

Then you lack a sense of humor, for 
if your sense of humor were properly 
developed you would know that you are 
as important as anyone, and that those 
servants who act so superior are often 
deliberately taking advantage of the 
situation to save themselves trouble for 
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which they are paid. No one dislikes 


overbearance more than I do, but by 


all means take the service for which 
you pay without apology, receive your 
due, and, if necessary, exact your due. 


Your sense of humor will show you 
the bluff of the presumptuous who push 
you aside; yea, it will show you that 
even the mighty Pullman Porter is 
“putting on-that front’ in hopes of an 
extra fifty cents, and not through scorn 
of the fifty cents you have given him, 
nor because of inherent superiority. 


A sense of humor enables you to see 
through the trappings of pomp and 
judge the real individual, and also to 
pierce the mask of circumstances and 
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recognize true worth. It places you 
in your true relation to your fellows, 
as important as anyone, and as inconse- 
quential as any. Your eyes are opened 
to the fact that we are all “just folks,” 
just alike. One key fits the locks to 
all our lives—a knowledge of human 
nature, the master key, forged by the 
locksmith, a sense of humor. 

Have you a sense of humor? If you 
have, count it as one of the first of 
your blessings, for more than any one 
gift it will take you over the road of 
life with a minimum of wear and tear. 
If you haven't it, get it, for it can be 
obtained, and in the process of develop- 
ing it you will learn many lessons and 
acquire many fine traits of character. 





FOR THE PRACTICE CLASS 


By Emma B. KEssLER 


HE following programs, which 

were used in my classes in Omaha 

and Lincoln, were arranged from 
clippings gathered from time to time 
from the newspapers. Slight changes 
have been made in some numbers to 
make the material more lip-readable; in 
others further changes will be neces- 
sary. 

PROGRAM I. 
Tue HicHer EpucaTtion 


Charles had just returned from col- 
lege. His education was evident in his 
every remark, and his mother appre- 
ciated it. 

“Mother, shall I extinguish the light ?” 
he asked the first night. 

“Now, what do you mean?” asked 
the mother. 

“That means, shall I put the light 
out,” he said. 

“Oh, surely, my son.” 

The next morning he asked, “Mother, 
may I read you a narrative?” 

“Why, what does that mean?” asked 
the mother. 


“Simply that I would like to read you 
a short tale,” answered Charles. 

“Surely, read it,” answered the mother. 

That night at a reception a dog ran 
into the room and the good mother said: 
“Charles, please catch the dog by the 
narrative and extinguish him.” 


ArE You EpDUCATED? 


Who is the educated man? A profes- 
sor of the University of Chicago at- 
tempts to answer this question by ask- 
ing many more. If you can answer 
these questions in the affirmative, you 
can lay claim to being the really edu- 
cated man. 

Has education 
spirited ? 

Has education made you a _ brother 
to the weak? 

Have you learned how to make friends 
and keep them? 

Do you know what it means to be a 
friend yourself? 

Can you look an honest man or a pure 
woman in the eye? 

Do you see anything to love in a 
little child? 


made you _ public 
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Will a lonely dog follow you on_ the 
street ? 

Can you be high-minded and happy in 
the drudgeries of life? 

Do you think that washing dishes and 
hoeing corn are just as compatible with 
high thinking as playing the piano or 
golf ? 

Are you good for anything yourself? 

Can you be happy alone? 

Can you look out on the world and 
see anything but dollars and cents? 

Can you look into the mud puddle 
by the wayside and see a clear sky? 

Can you see anything in the puddle 
but mud? 


MANUFACTURED VERBS 


The use of verbs manufactured out 
of nouns is satirized in the story of the 
city boy who wrote to his brother on 
the farm: “Thursday we autoed out to 
the Country Club where we golfed until 
dark. Then we trolleyed back to town 
and danced till dawn. Then we motored 
to the beach and Fridayed there.” 

The brother on the farm wrote back - 
“Yesterday we buggied to town and 
baseballed all afternoon. Then we went 
to John’s and pokered till morning. To- 
day we muled out to the corn field and 
gee-hawed till sundown. Then we sup- 
pered and then we piped for a while. 
After that we staircased up to our room 
and bedsteaded until the clock fived.” 


A Little Grrv’s CoMPosITION ON 
MEN 


Men are what women marry. Men 
are more logical than women, also more 
zoological. Both men and women 
sprang from the monkey, but women 
sprang a little farther. (Here one of 
the young men in the class ventured 
to remark that Bryan would not agree 
with the little girl.) 


A LittLe Grri’s CoMposiTION ON 
PEOPLE 


People are composed of girls and boys, 
also men and women. Boys are no 
good until they grow up and get mar- 


ried. Men who don’t get married are 
no good either. Girls are young women 
who will be ladies when they graduate. 
Boys are an awful bother. They want 
everything they see except soap. If I 
had my way half the boys in the world 
would be girls and the other half dolls. 
My ma is a woman and my pa is a 
man. My pa is such a nice man that 
I guess he must have been a girl when 
he was a little boy. 


TuHeE Lexicon oF A Boy 


Enough—Three helpings of every- 
thing on the table, with the privilege 
of more. 

Work—That which you are told to 
do when the gang is outside waiting. 

Play—Important business which school 
is forever interrupting. 

Schoolroom—A place where you are 
expected to sit still and behave at the 
same time. 

Sweetheart—The only person in the 
world to whom you would be willing to 
give more than the core of an apple. 

Grownups—People who can stay up 
as long as they like. 

Dog—A friend who understands. 

Dirt—Something grown-ups are al- 
ways claiming to notice on your face 
and hands. 

Tonsils—Things you would like to 
take out of the doctor who took them 
out of you. 

Mother—The place to go when you 
are hurt. 


A MENTAL TEsT 


When was the War of 1812? 
Who was the author of Macaulay’s 
History of England? 


Who was the father of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s sons ? 
At what hour do the five o’clock 


whistles blow? 

Who wrote Shakespeare’s Merchant 
of Venice? 

In what month do we celebrate the 
4th of July? 

What two countries participated in 
the Spanish-American ‘War? 
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In what season of the year did George 
Washington spend the winter in Valley 
Forge? 

Who wrote Benjamin Franklin’s Auto- 
biography ? 


PROGRAM II. 


A Sien Tuat Says SOMETHING 
(From Collier's) 
In a corner of a small state is a 


small mill. It has been there for a long 
time; the stream that runs its wheel has 
been turning a wheel for 20 years. 

Inside the door, where you can’t see 
it from the road, but where the thirty 
men and women who work in the mill 
see it every day, is a_hand-lettered 
sign. Only five words, but notice the 
order in which they stand: 

Shut Up—Think—Work—Produce. 

For there is no thinking until a man 
shuts up; no work until he thinks, and 
no production until he works. 


GETTING RIcH SURELY 
(From Poor Richard’s Way to Wealth) 


Industry pays debts while despair in- 
creaseth them. 

Industry need not wish, and he that 
lives upon hopes will be fasting. 

There are no gains without pains. 

Work while it is called today, for you 
know not how much you may be hin- 
dered tomorrow. One today is worth 
two tomorrows. 

At a great penny-worth pause a while. 

Men and melons are hard to know. 

An egg today is better than a hen to- 
morrow. 

Keep thy shop and thy shop will keep 
thee. 

God gives all things to industry. 

We are taxed twice as much by our 
idleness, thrice as much by our pride 
and four times as much by our folly. 

If you would be wealthy, think of 
saving as well as getting. 

If you would know the value of 
money, go and try to borrow some; for 
he that goes a borrowing goes a sor- 
rowing. 
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A Paropy: AFTER SHOPPING 
(Edmund Vance Cook) 


Lives there a man with soul so dead 
(Let no such man be trusted!) 

Who never to himself hath said— 

I’m happy, but I’m busted ? 


Tue REALLY Poor MAN 


A man is poor: 

If he is without friends. 

If he has low ideals. 

If he has a bad conscience. 

If he has lost his self-respect. 

If his morals are questionable. 

If he has lost his grip upon him- 
self. 

If he lacks 
ment. 

If he is 
cruel. 

If he has forfeited his health fos 
wealth. 

If his mind 
neglected. 

If he has traded away his char- 
acter for money. 

If his wife and family do not love 
and respect him. 

If he has a disagreeable disposi- 
tion. 


education and _ refine- 


selfish, uncharitable or 


and soul have been 


Wuat A DiMeE WILL Buy ELEcTRICALLY 


Someone has figured that a dime’s 
worth of electricity, based on a price of 
ten cents per kilowatt hour, will per- 
form the following services in the 
household : 

Operate a sixteen-candlepower lamp 
for about a month. 

Operate a six-pound flat iron for one 
month and a half. 

Do a washing equivalent to twenty 
sheets each week for about two months 
and a half. 

Operate a vacuum cleaner long 
enough to clean about one-tenth of an 
acre of carpet. 

Operate a sewing machine for twenty 
consecutive hours. 

Drive an electric fan four hours a 
day for nearly a week. 
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Brew two and a half gallons of coffee 
in an electric percolator. 

Operate a heating pad from one-half 
to one week depending upon the heat 
used. 

Operate a foot warmer five consecu- 
tive hours. 

Operate a water pump long enough 
to raise 100 gallons 1100 feet. 
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Make 100 slices of toast. 


A RactTiME REcITATION—FROM 
To Racs 


RaGs 


Rags make paper. 
Paper makes money. 
Money makes banks. 
Banks make loans, 
Loans make poverty. 
Poverty makes rags. 





THE PREVENTION 


AND CORRECTION 


OF 


SPEECH DEFECTS 


By Dr. 


’ HE prevention and correction of 
speech defects is a subject which 
should be understod by everyone, 

but is often misunderstood by parents, 
teachers and those in charge of the 
health of school children. The import- 
ance of speech correction has been em- 
phasized, during the past few years, by 
the organization of special departments 
in the school systems of our largest 
cities. Fourteen cities have special 
supervisors of speech improvement and 
two states, directors. To quote F. H. 
Bair, formerly of the State Department 
of Education, “It is the business of the 
schools to see that the word is made 
articulate and that it speaks to men, 
inescapably, the thing it was sent into 
the world to say.” 

Water will not rise higher than its 
level, and before pupils can be taught 
to improve their speech the general 
level of articulate efficiency, among 
teachers, must be raised. The begin- 
ning should be made in the normal 
schools. No one should be permitted 
to take charge of a class without a 
thorough training in speech and with- 
out the ability to enunciate clearly. 

The note of paramount importance 
which we are trying to impress upon 
the social mind, is that of general 
speech improvement and the preven- 
tion of defects in their incipiency. In 
making a resumé of statistics, it has 


FREDERICK MARTIN 


been proved that most speech defects 
develop during the school age, that is, 
between the years of 5 and 9. They 
occur after the child has entered school. 
There are many psychological reasons 
for this. I do not attribute the fault to 
the teacher, but rather to the course of 
study which has neglected to allot suff- 
cient time to this most important sub- 
ject. 

We should develop better voices. 
Good voice production can be obtained 
in almost any child, unless there is an 
organic defect or some lesion in the 
brain. The simplest mode to follow is 
the daily practice of vocal gymnastics, 
which will exercise the muscles control- 
ling the vocal cords. If these are 
brought into play, continually and suff- 
ciently, the proper voice and a speech 
which can_be heard will be produced. 

In the production of audible speech, 
it must be remembered that it is neces- 
sary to deliver the vowels properly. 
When we bring out the vowels we make 
our words carry. At the close of the 
day, when the teacher is tired, ten- 
dency is to tighten the muscles of the 
face, to close the teeth, to raise the 
pitch and to force out the word. At 
such a time, if one will think of the 
vowels (opening the mouth to let them 
carry) and lower the pitch, the effect 
upon the class will be noticeable and 
the expenditure of nerve power be dim- 
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inished one-third. In the New York 
City schools there was instituted the 
practice of calling the vowels the “round 
tones” or “open-mouth sounds.” This 
meant more to the child than the appel- 
lation “vowel.” The vowels or open- 
mouth sounds are the vehicles of our 
speech. For example, consider the 
word “vowel.” If I say “vow-el” you 
can distinguish the word at a great dis- 
tance, but if I mouth the vowels (no 
matter how great the breath force ex- 
pended), by the time the word reaches 
the ear of the audience, it may be inter- 
preted as “owl,” “foul” or many other 
analogous words. 

Children in the lower grades who are 
permitted to continue day by day the 
practice of faulty articulation and mum- 
bled speech, gradually develop defects 
which manifest themselves in the com- 
petition of later grades. To this add the 
complexities arising from speech con- 
flict, consequent upon difficult studies, 
and we have our major disorders. Cor- 
rect habits of articulation and enuncia- 
tion are based upon scientific principles 
of production. With daily practice and 
application of vocal gymnastics and 
phonic drills, the teacher can soon pro- 
duce a proper vowel resonance, a clear 
enunciation and distinct pronunciation. 
Spoken language is the result of a proc- 
ess of imitation. The only way the 
pupil can attain a faultless enunciation 
is for the teacher to constitute herself 
a model from which he must pattern his 
speech. The proper development of 
voice and of the speech organs should 
precede reading, because of the mental 
conflict in the visualization of thought. 
Stammering very often finds its incep- 
tion, in the schools, in the pernicious 
practice of torcing children to articulate 
words before the motor areas control- 
ling voice have been properly developed. 
The brain centers for the production of 
speech very often do not keep pace 
with the centers wherein are formed 
mental images of words or of written 
language. The result is that the child 
will think faster than he can speak; 
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speech conflict will ensue and stammer- 
ing be engendered. 

Great progress has been made in 
solving the functional difficulties of the 
voice. These defects may be divided 
into five major classifications, each of 
which is briefly described under its re- 
spective heading. 


Stammering and Stuttering 


More noticeable in its manifestations 
than other defects, because of its many 
acute phases, is stammering. Those 
suffering with this defect are probably 
the most neglected class of afflicted 
human beings in the world, having un- 
til lately received but little attention 
from either the pedagogic or medical 
profession. 

Stammering, according to its univer- 
sally accepted meaning in English, is a 
halting, defective utterance. The suf- 
ferer has difficulty in starting a word or 
in passing from one letter to another. 
It is a momentary lack of control of 
the muscles of articulation in the effort 
to speak. Often the stammerer will 
come to an absolute halt, being unable 
to produce voice. The defect is some- 
times accompanied by irregular, spas- 
modic movements of the organs, often 
terminating in a partial or serious de- 
rangement of the articulate speech. One 
form of stammering is commonly 
known as “stuttering.” It is the un- 
necessary repetition of a letter or a 
word before passing to the next, as 
“d-d-dog,” or “they- they- they went- 
went out.’”! 

The cure of stammering is at once 
complex and delicate. The slightest 
mistake may interfere with an effective 
treatment. There must be developed an 
equilibrium of emotions, a precision of 
theught and a new habit of speaking. 
The instructor must make a_psycho- 
logical study of every case, treating 
each as a personal problem. He must 





‘For a more complete discussion of this 
class of speech defects, the reader is referred 
to a pamphlet upon this subject prepared by 
Doctor Martin and distributed by the New 
York City Department of Health. 
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induce an attitude of mind on the part 
of the sufferer, which will increase de- 
termination and confidence. The habit 
of stammering is, in itself, sufficient to 
derange the nerve mechanism, produc- 
ing a lack of confidence and excessive 
inhibition. The result is timidity and 
mental retardation. Stammering is ab- 
normal and contrary to the proper func- 
tioning of the organs of speech, often 
terminating in an upset condition of the 
nervous system which can be corrected 
only by removing the cause—stammer- 
ing. The stammerer is inharmonious 
in his being. We must vitalize and har- 
inonize the three elements—mind, body 
and voice. There is an inability to re- 
spond to stimuli because of imperfect 
co-ordination. This sluggishness must 
be eliminated by quick, snappy response 
in all gymnastics whether mental, physi- 
cal or their combination in vocal effort. 
He must acquire control of his speech 
mechanism. ‘That is a_ physiological 
cure just as control of thought mechan- 
ism is psychological. It is not by the 
laying of a corner stone that a building 
is completed, but rather by the careful 
placing of one stone upon another. So 
must constant exercise be given the 
stammerer until the larynx functions 


normally and the proper auditory 
images become fixed. 
Lisping 


Lisping is an imperfect production of 
sibilant sounds. A common form of 
this defect is the protruding of the 
tongue (lingual protrusion) when giv- 
ing an “s” sound, saying “thith” for 
“this” or “thoo” for “zoo.” This usual- 
ly is merely a habit and is corrected by 
rigid supervision on the part of the in- 
structor. The lisper must be taught to 
discipline his unruly tongue. A system 
of tongue gymnastics and a manual for 
lispers, with daily lessons and drills, are 
employed with such cases when referred 
to our speech clinics. There are other 
more acute forms of lisping which need 
the attention of a specialist. 

Most cases of lisping find their incep- 


tion during the period of dentition. 
This must be corrected immediately by 
insisting upon an imitation of correct 
production, with the teacher or parent 
as a model. 


Lalling and Cognate Defects 


Lalling, as the word implies, signifies 
an acute sluggishness of the lingual 
muscles when speaking. This defect is 
rare in the high school but commonly 
encountered in the elementary grades, 
especially among subnormal children. 
Many of the cases of lalling are given 
the misnomer “tongue-tied.” However, 
out of an average of fifty cases brought 
to me as “tongue-tied,” I find that but 
one really is. This defect is usually 
caused by a lack of co-ordination of the 
muscles of the tongue and is corrected 
by tongue gymnastics and the develop- 
ment of a faster response to stimuli. 

Associated with lalling we find many 
similar defects such as nasality and 
nasal twang. Nasality is the emission 
of too much sound through the nose. 
As a rule this has been caused by 
hypertrophied tonsils. In exceptional 
cases it may be directly due to a paraly- 
sis of the palate, or to cleft palate, but 
usually is simply the result of improper 
usage of the palate, which is corrected 
by stimulation and the exercise of rais- 
ing and lowering the uvula, as em- 
ployed in the tongue gymnastics. Nasal 
twang is the emission of all the sound 
through the mouth. In order to have 
perfect speech the fundamental sounds 
should issue from the mouth, but these 
must be re-enforced by the resonance of 
the nasal cavities. The child with 
adenoidal growths, deflected septum or 
any interference in the nasal passages, 
will not be able to use these different 
sounding boards and the result is a 
nasal twang. In such cases a specialist 
should be consulted. 


Defective Phonation 


Defective phonation is the improper 
production of sounds, due to slovenly 
speech and the lack of sufficient train- 
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ing in the proper phonic values. We 
hear “dat” for “that,” “lidle” for 


“little,” “couldjer” for “could you” and 
“Wich is Fit avnoo?” instead of “Which 
is Fifth avenue?”. There is no organic 
cause for this. It is merely a habit, 
which may be easily corrected by draw- 
ing the child’s attention to his imperfect 
production of these sounds. In most 
cases it is the result of environment. 


Foreign Accent 


This is the largest class of speech de- 
fects with which we have to deal in the 
public schools of our largest cities. It 
is the proper understanding of effectual 
methods for the elimination of this 
form of speech which will be a big fac- 
tor in the present national movement 
for the Americanization of the foreign- 
er. Continued use of the mother tongue 
causes a foreign articulation of the 
organs of speech and a different audi- 
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tory conception of the vowel sounds. 
In developing a better habit of speech 
in these foreigners, we must always 
bear in mind sound production and tone 
variation. 

From careful study, I have divided 
foreign accent into three classes: (1) 
the giving of improper or false value to 
our vowels, for example, “Harry” pro- 
nounced as though it were spelled 
“Hairy,” “Morris” as “Mawrus,” “out” 
as “aout,” “peach” as “pitch,” and 
“apple” as “epple”; (2) placing stress 
on the wrong syllable, as “cha-rac’-ter” 
instead of “char’-ac-ter,” “car-pen’-ter” 
for “car’-pen-ter” and “tea-cher’” for 
“teach’-er”; (3) the rising inflection at 
the end of every phrase and sentence. 

These various forms of foreign ac- 
cent are corrected by developing a 
proper production of the vowel sounds, 
a study of the phonic elements and by 
a rehabilitation of pitch. 





IS ADULT LIP-READING WORTH WHILE? 


A REVIEW BY WINNIFRED WASHBURN 


HERE are still a great many peo- 
ple who ask that question, believ- 
ing that it is necessary to start as 

a young child, study hard and have long 
years of practical experience, before it 
is possible to master the subtile art. 
We find various groups of prejudiced 
people. There are those who say that 
lip-reading is something of a hoax, any- 
way. “One never does learn very much; 
the teachers’ lips? Yes, perhaps—but 
not the lips of strangers.” Then there 
are those who insist that it requires 
years of study. And have you not met 
the croakers who say that a good edu- 
cation is necessary as a foundation—or 
the Missourians who refuse to believe 
that some degree of hearing is not 
necessary ? 

What are the facts in the case? Has 
anyone ever made a careful scientific 


study of a selected group under proper Laryngoscope, St. Louis, September, 1922. 


conditions and tested lip-reading under 
the light of truth? Yes, Dr. Gordon 
Berry of Worcester, Massachusetts, has 
written a fascinating report of the work 
done for the ex-service men in the 
Army Lip-Reading School at Cape 
May.* He not only observed the work 
as an interested physician and scientist, 
but actually took part as a_ student, 
since he was suffering from catarrhal 
deafness, and welcomed this opportun- 
ity to study lip-reading. 

There were 108 boys, stranded on a 
“desolate beach on the New Jersey 
shore.” To quote Dr. Berry, “Our men 
would seem to have been hopelessly 
handicapped when compared with the 
average deaf adult in civil life who tries 
to learn this art. As will be pointed 
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out, the soldier was uneducated, unwill- 
ing to learn, discouraged, desiring noth- 
ing but to go to a sympathetic home 
where a grateful government would 
support him for the rest of his un- 
happy days. How then were we able to 
mould from this common clay results 
not equaling, but surpassing those in 
civil life? The self-sacrificing devotion 
and contagious enthusiasm of the prin- 
cipal and her eight co-workers will ac- 
count for much, but devoted skilled 
teachers are available in civil life, 
though circumstance does not group 
them so efficiently.” 

Of these 108 men, nine were born in 
eight foreign countries. Their average 
age was 26 years. Most of them were 
enlisted men, and before entering the 
army were of the so-called laboring 
class. We are told that less than one- 
fifth had more than grammar school 
training, while one-quarter were actual- 
ly illiterate. The men were really very 
deaf. Inability to hear ordinary con- 
versation at five feet placed the man 
automatically in the school. He had no 
choice in the matter. They were not 
only deaf but despondent, and when 
they had to sit before a teacher three 
times a day, and repeat such exciting 
sentences as “She may pay,” “The cat 
plays with the ball,’ they were openly 
rebellious. Some of them worked hard, 
and when they failed, broke down and 
cried. But they came through wonder- 
fully in the end! 

Miss Martha Bruhn’s book on the 
Muller-Walle method was the textbook 
used. The exercises were graded and 
a careful record kept of the pupils’ 
progress. Every man came under at 
least four teachers. He attended school 
three times a day in periods of forty- 
five minutes each. That meant thirty- 
nine lessons a week—grilling work. 
First, they were made familiar with the 
essential vowel sounds. Then these 
vowels were used in conjunction with 
labial consonants, dental consonants, 
then palatal and throat sounds. Before 
the pupils realized it they were recog- 
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nizing words, and the words were being 
put into sentences. Dr. Berry himself 
found hours of reading the printed page 
far less taxing than watching the 
teacher’s lips for half an hour, yet he 
only took one lesson a day to the boys’ 
three! 

After the first trying days, enthusi- 
asm came with success and the new- 
comers caught fire from the old-timers. 

A few of the most difficult cases 
turned out to be the most brilliant suc- 
cesses. The following case seems to be 
almost phenomenal. Dr. Berry will tell 
you of it himself. “What could have 
seemed more useless than the initial 
work done on one poor illiterate negro 
who came in dirty and unkempt, appar- 
ently lacking the power of intelligent 
thought, without the sense of hearing 
or the ability to speak or read or write? 
Though his vision seemed normal, he 
customarily stared vacantly into space 
and paid no attention to people or 
things around him. Touching him made 
him jump and quiver from apparent 


fright, somewhat as in_ shell-shock 
cases. His attention was gained by 


passing the hand in front of his face 
repeatedly. Ignorant and confused, he 
did not know why he had gone to 
France; but his pleasure and relief were 
genuine when we were finally able to 
make him understand that the war was 
over. “Done killed the Kaiser?” was 
his first response, while a smile lit up 
his rather sad features. . . . His first 
dawning consciousness came with the 
sight of a bright thimble. Words be- 
gan to come haltingly at first, then more 
easily. Forty-five minutes were con- 
sumed before the teacher could make 
him understand that she wanted him to 
move a small object from one place on 
the table to another. Each succeeding 
lesson showed progress. His speech re- 
turned entirely. His skill in reading 
the lips was so absolute that visitors 
amused themselves by speaking in 
French or Italian to him. His ability 
to read the mouth motions enabled him 
to repeat these words, though they made 
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no sense to his untutored mind. In the 
meantime he was learning to read and 
write and figure. Finally he went back 
to his chickens in the Sunny South, a 
happy negro and a wiser.” 

The above case is one that would 
have been considered hopeless material 
to work with in civil life. 

The other men achieved similar suc- 
cess. They stood before large audi- 
ences and were able to distinguish lip- 
movements of questioners in the audi- 
ence. They went home and astonished 
the home folks and friends with their 
ability. They talked with strangers 
without betraying their deafness. 

When it came to the final grading, it 
was found that 74 per cent. of the pupils 
were graded “good’ or “excellent” and 
could understand over 80 per cent. of 
what was said to them. The average 
time for completing the course was 2.7 
months. There were some who com- 
pleted the course in six weeks; others 
were very much slower. The educated 
mind was not the one quickest to learn. 
“The rapid pupil was imaginative and 
quick in ocular observation rather than 
profound in his thought processes. This 
need not discourage the educated mind, 
for two of our college men were among 
our very best lip-readers.” It was found 
that “a total deafness was no handicap, 
as these men learned as readily as those 
who could hear a little.” 

Is there any doubt, oh, Missourians, 
since I have shown you Dr. Berry’s 
facts and figures, that lip-reading for 
the adult deaf is very much worth 
while? What more acid test could have 
been given? How better could it have 
vindicated its worth? Now, verily, you 
must sing its praise and hasten its way 
along a smoother highway, until that 
happy day, when one and all will know 
that lip-reading is the only sensible re- 
course of the totally deaf and the price- 
less aid of those with defective hearing. 


KATE DELANO WILLIAMS 


Miss Kate Delano Williams, a dearly 
beloved teacher in the Horace Mann 
School until her retirement in 1921, died 
at her home in Dedham on March 19th, 
1923, after a brief illness. 

Miss Williams entered the school a 
very young girl, fresh from the Girls’ 
High School, and for forty-seven years 
she gave to her profession such loving, 
faithful, enlightened and inspiring ser- 
vice as only those who are teachers by 
the grace of God can give. 

She was a departmental teacher of 
English and to her task she brought an 
ideal equipment; for to scholarly knowl- 
edge and artistic appreciation of litera- 
ture she added a most unusual analytic 
perception of the structure of our lan- 
guage—an invaluable asset for a teach- 
er of the deaf—and most important of 
all, she spoke her mother-tongue with 
beautiful fluency and accuracy. 

To see her teach a lesson was to 
watch an artist create a masterpiece. 
Like other true artists she possessed the 
infinite capacity for taking pains. She 
always made sure of her foundation and 
then she built up, little by little, until 
every child, according to his ability, had 
something to carry away with him. No 
matter what the particular subject of the 
lesson might be—definition, verb-form, 
humble little sentence, or classic poem— 
when the lesson ended every child could 
give back in good English the essential 
thought in such fashion as convinced the 
teacher’s critical ears that she had suc- 
ceeded in making her point. Therein 
lay the secret of her power: to every 
child she gave a happy sense of mastery. 
Most teachers of the deaf are faithful, 
and many can rouse interest and enthu- 
siasm, but only the few can give to 
every pupil, every day, a steady convic- 
tion of accomplishment, and of these 
rare few was Kate Delano Williams. 


MaBeEL Etriery ADAMS. 
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THE SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN SPAIN, 
FRANCE AND ITALY 


By Joun Dutton Wricurt.* 


INCE I began teaching the deaf by 
the oral method in 1888, I have had 
opportunities for visiting schools for 

the deaf in England, France, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, Chile, Argentine, 
Uruguay, Brazil and Japan, as well as 
those of Canada and the United States. 
When in Peru, in 1920, I would have 
visited their schools, but there was not 
one in that country. The same was true 
of Egypt in 1923. 

In 1922-1923 it has been possible for 
me to make an examination of many of 
the schools for the deaf in Spain, 
France and Italy, and to set down some 
of the things I observed. Spain and 
Portugal were the first countries this 
time where I saw any considerable num- 
ber of schools, so I will begin with them. 

There are seventeen schools for the 
deaf in Spain, one of which is “Na- 
tional,” that is supported by the na- 
tional government, the others being pro- 
vincial, municipal and private. 

In Portugal there are three schools. 

i personally examined ten schools in 
Spain and two in Portugal. I was 
sorry not to see the school in Bilbao, 
but it was not in session during my 
visit there in July. 

Some of the Spanish schools are 
really two schools under one director, 
with entirely separate quarters and 
separate teaching staffs and equipment, 
since boys and girls are never taught 
in the same classes except in the case 
of very little boys in some of the 
private schools conducted by nuns. There 
is. often a considerable difference be- 
tween the efficiency of the two depart- 
ments, usually in favor of the section 
for girls, which, as a rule, is in charge 
of some religious order. This shows 
that the success of a school does not, 


*Founder and Principal of the Wright Oral 
School, New York City. 


necessarily, depend upon the director, 
but is largely determined by the char- 
acter and devotion of the teachers. 

No general statistics are available in 
Spain relating to the deaf, but the per- 
centage of deafness is probably not 
less than in France, if it is not higher, 
so there are likely to be between 50 
and 60 deaf per 100,000 people. The 
population of Spain being about 25 
millions, there are undoubtedly twelve 
or fifteen thousand “deaf mutes” in 
the country. As there are less than 
one thousand under instruction, a con- 
siderable part must be growing up with- 
out education. 

Practically all the schools of Spain 
include the blind as well as the deaf, 
and many of them also receive the 
feeble-minded deaf, or “anormales,” as 
they are called. This is a most un- 
desirable situation, but, unfortunately, 
is not peculiar to Spain, being found 
even in the United States. 

The number of teachers in propor- 
tion to the number of pupils is too small 
and the same fundamental error is found 
here, as in all other parts of the world, 
of having the classes for the youngest 
children the largest and those for the 
most advanced pupils the smallest. 

The salaries paid are not large enough 
to secure the most desirable teachers, 
except when, as in the case of the 
religious orders, the services are ren- 
dered freely as a matter of devotion. 
This may account in some measure for 
the superiority of results observable 
in the schools conducted by nuns of 
various orders. 

Nominally, all the schools are purely 
oral, but the faithfulness with which 
oral principles are applied varies great- 
ly in different schools. The method is 
most carefully adhered to by the nuns 
and in schools under their direction the 
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educational results as well as the speech 
and lip-reading, are superior to those 
found in the government schools, and 
in general, to that of schools conducted 
by men, whether priests or laity. 

Until I occasionally found a_ school 
for boys conducted by men superior to 
that for girls conducted by women, as, 
for example, in Lisbon, I had begun to 
think it was a matter of sex psychology 
rather than individual. The more I see 
of schools for the deaf the more I am 
impressed with the exceptional degree 
to which the results obtained by the 
oral method depend upon the person- 
ality of the teacher. That is the para- 
mount element. 

The Instituto Nacional de Sordomu- 
dos, Ciegos y Anormales of Madrid, 
that is the National Institution for Deaf 
Mutes, Blind and Feeble-Minded of 
Madrid, is the oldest, the largest, and 
supposed to be the most important 
school for the deaf in Spain. It was 
established in 1805. It is the only one 
receiving support from the Spanish Na- 
tional Government. It is located in an 
imposing structure occupying an entire 
square on the most fashionable drive 
in the Capital, the Paseo de la Castel- 
lana where it ends in a handsome plaza 
at the Hipodromo. The property is 
very valuable now and will steadily in- 
crease in value. Some day the site will 
be sold for enough to not only erect 
finer buildings, but probably also a hand- 
some endowment. The great building 
and its patio is divided by a wall into 
two distinct parts, one of which forms 
the school for boys, exclusively in charge 
of men, and the other for girls, in 
charge of women. There is a single 
director, El Ilustrismo Senor Don An- 
astasio Anselmo Gonzales, who does not 
teach, but who showed me over the 
buildings on the occasion of the first of 
my several visits. As we passed through 
the great halls and high ceilinged rooms 
I saw much waste space and what seem- 
ed to me an uneconomical arrangement 
that prevented the accommodation of as 
many pupils as could easily be possible 


without enlarging the premises. They 
are now filled to the supposed capacity 
of the school by a total of 303 pupils, 
that is, 135 deaf boys, 70 deaf girls, 
65 blind boys, 30 blind girls, and 2 
deaf-blind boys and one deaf-blind girl, 
All are resident pupils. No day pupils 
are received. These are provided for 
by two municipal day-schools, which I 
visited later. Pupils are not admitted 
before eight vears of age, and most of 
them are nine and ten when they en- 
ter. The course is eight years long. 

I was first taken to the class room 
of the head teacher, Prof. Don Miguel 
Granell. It is a large, bare room, 
perhaps thirty feet square, and he ha: 
an ill-assorted group of twenty-four 
boys ranging in age from fourteen to 
eighteen. He told me that it was the 
custom of the institution to keep a 
teacher in charge of the same group of 
pupils during the entire class hours, 
from 8.30 to 11 every day for a period 
of years, sometimes for the entire school 
life of the pupil. By this system they 
become “his boys.” If the pupils hap- 
pen to get a good teacher this plan 
may have its advantages, but if the 
teacher is not efficient the pupil is the 
victim of a great calamity. In any 
case, I believe the advantages of such 
an arrangement are far outweighed by 
its manifest disadvantages. After eleven 
the time is either unoccupied or de- 
voted to industrial and shop work. 

As I went into the classes I found 
the most advanced pupils possessing a 
very meager education according to my 
standards, and the teachers using very 
exaggerated speech movements’ with 
much gesture, and detached, broken lan- 
guage. 

On the girls’ side the classes were 
also much too large and very poorly 
graded, and the instruction was _ rudi- 
mentary. 

The number of “fiestas” in Spain, 
and days for special religious instruc- 
tion are calamitously numerous, and the 
hours from 8.30 to 11 are very short 
for all that a deaf child needs to learn. 
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The proportion of time given in this 
National Institution to shop work seem- 
ed to me excessive. I was not pleased 
to observe that the school bakery, em- 
ploying the pupils’ labor, is supplying 
dealers in Madrid with bread and rolls 
in wholesale quantities and is enlarging 
its plant. I also saw that large con- 
tracts were being filled for chairs and 
furniture of a very crude kind. This 
exploiting of the labor of school chil- 
dren for commercial profit seems to 
me very wrong. The ill-fitting blue 
denim clothing of the pupils, their ill- 
kept and none-too-clean appearance, and 
the extreme “institutional” atmosphere 
of the place, wholly devoid of any 
semblance of home life, is very de- 
pressing. In Spain’s greatest school for 
the deaf I failed to find the spirit of 
affectionate watchful care and genuine 
devotion on the part of those in charge 
that I have so often observed in other 
schools, notably those conducted by the 
female religious orders. There was, 
also, an entire lack of the spontaneity 
and fluency of speech and lip-reading 
and comprehension of language that I 
have sometimes found in the best of 
these European schools. 


The two Municipal Schools of Madrid 
for the deaf and blind are far worse 
than the National Institution. 

The first is located in a ramshackle 
old structure in a narrow _ business 
street up two flights of dark, dirty 
stairs. The second is also in a crowded 
quarter, but is lodged a little better. 
Both are distressful and a disgrace to 
the Capital City of a modern European 
nation. Not only are the physical con- 
ditions shameful, but educationally they 
are little better than a place of “cold 
storage” for the afflicted boys and girls 
sent to them. 

The Spanish capital possesses, how- 
ever, a better school for the deaf than 
either the National Institution or the 
two Municipal Schools. This is the 
private school located at 175 Calle de 
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Alcala and conducted by nuns of the 
order of “Purisima Concepcion.” 
Unfortunately it is exclusively for 
girls. There are sixty pupils and ten 
teachers. The classes number from 
10 to 60. Pupils range in age from 
7 to 1% or 18. Children of 5 are 


sometimes taken when it is necessary, 
owing to circumstances, to care for 
them, but these are merely housed and 
not taught till they are seven. This 
is sometimes the case with children 
whose parents live in Peru or other 
distant Spanish-speaking countries, 
Peru especially, as there is no provision 
for the education of the deaf there. 

The children that I saw had a con- 
siderable command of language which 
they could read from the lips and some 
of which they could speak. No use is 
made of the sign language or finger- 
spelling, and I saw less gesturing and 
more natural speech than is_ usually 
found in these schools. The buildings 
are excellent, large, airy, well cared for 
and scrupulously clean. The- teachers 
are intelligent and attractive as well as 
devoted to their pupils. The classes 
remain with the same teacher for a 
number of years. 

In all these religious order schools 
the girls are taught to do wonderful 
sewing and embroidery, and sometimes 
lace-making. 





AN APPROPRIATE PRIZE 


One year’s subscription to the Votta ReE- 
VIEW was recently awarded to Mrs. Winifred 
Waters of Lakewood, Ohio, the winner of the 
lip-reading tournament held at the Cleveland 
Lip-Readers’ Club. 





RECEIVE THE VOLTA RE- 
VIEW REGULARLY? 


The Circulation Department of the VoLta 
Review is planning to install a new mailing 
system which will necessitate a complete and 
thorough “checking up” of the entire mailing 
list. Before undertaking this work the Circu- 
lation Manager would like to obtain the per- 
sonal co-operation of every subscriber. He 
would appreciate hearing from those who have 
been receiving extra copies of the magazine 
and also from those who have not been receiv- 
ing their copies regularly. 


DO YOU 
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THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE MEN WHO 
WERE BLINDED AND THOSE WHO WERE 


DEAFENED IN THE WORLD WAR 


By Artuur E. HotmeEs.* 


HE principal difference between 

the men who were blinded and 

those who were deafened by the 
war, is in the attitude of the men them- 
selves and the attitude of the public 
toward them. Blindness, as you know, 
is in almost every case a self-evident 
disability which appeals strongly to the 
sympathies of the general public. As 
a result the blinded soldier has received 
sympathy from the beginning; his dis- 
ability has been regarded as one of the 
most, if not the most, severe handicap 
suffered by any disabled soldier. 

The blind and those with serious de- 
fective vision have received more special 
attention than any other disabled men. 
The district and local offices have felt 
more helpless and more dependent on 
the advice of experts in advising and 
training the blind than in any other 
cases. Ofttimes the fact of blindness 
and its consequent helplessness was so 
firmly fixed in the minds even of those 
who still retained considerable vision, 
that it has been difficult to arouse their 
initiative and convince them of the ad- 
vantages of training and employment. 
In many cases the blind man has suc- 
ceeded in spite of his friends and rela- 
tives. The generous compensation has, 
of course, had some effect, particularly 
in cases where the man’s pre-war earn- 
ing capacity had been small. 

To sum up, the sympathy and atten- 
tion shown the blind and partially blind 
men, has been more often a hindrance 
than a help. 


In the cases of the men deafened by 
the war, or whose hearing has been 
seriously impaired, we find a somewhat 
different situation. In the majority of 


*Supervisor for the Blind and the Deaf of 
the U. S. Veterans’ Bureau. This agticle is 
copied from the Outlook for the Blink? 
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the cases the deafness has been gradu- 
ally progressive. 

The disability is not apparent or 
noticeable and does not as a rule excite 
public sympathy. The deaf man is 
usually inclined to be reticent concern- 
ing his handicap and attempts to cover 
it up as much as possible. Cut off to a 
greater or less extent from social inter- 
course with his fellows, he becomes 
self-centered and morbid. He is sen- 
sitive and imagines people are talking 
about him. As his disability is not rec- 
ognized or appreciated by those around 
him, he is apt to be regarded as dull 
and unsocial, if not queer. This has 
been particularly true in the cases of 
men who have been put in training and 
whose hearing has gradually become 
worse. Many of them have been re- 
garded as mental cases by their training 
officers. While increasing deafness with 
its consequent worry and mental depres- 
sion sometimes causes a _ permanent 
mental derangement, in most cases it 
has been found that a course in lip- 
reading changes the man’s attitude en- 
tirely and overcomes the mental condi- 
tion. A rather interesting fact in con- 
nection with the training of the deaf is 
that when they begin to master lip- 
reading they often believe that their 
hearing is improved, even when exami- 
nation proves that their loss of hearing 
is complete. 

Deaf trainees have not been given as 
much attention by Central Office experts 
as have the blind. They have been de- 
pendent to a large extent on the advice 
of the training supervisors in the dis- 
trict and local offices and have, there-- 
fore, been thrown on their own initia- 
tive and resourcefulness. This, in some 
ways, has been an advantage. We are 
now following up every case of a man 











with a progressive ear defect to see that 
he is given the opportunity of instruc- 
tion in lip-reading, if necessary. 

One decided advantage which the 
deaf have over the blind is the fact that 
the scope of their activities is far larger, 
and in fact is almost unlimited in the 
cases of men who have mastered lip 
reading. In addition, the public is not 
skeptical of the deaf man’s ability to do 
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anything, as in the case of the blind, 
which makes the work of placing these 
men in gainful employment much 
easier. 

The number of men with seriously 
impaired hearing is far larger than 
those with defective vision. Accurate 
figures are not obtainable at the present 
time, but will be available in the near 
future. 





FAMOUS SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF IN 


GREAT NEED 


EADERS of the Votta Review 

were very generous to the Russian 

schools for the deaf. An oppor- 
tunity is now offered to extend help to 
deaf children and their teachers in Ger- 
many. Many of our schools are closing 
for the summer vacation, but will not 
those which are open, and other generous 
readers, respond to the appeal of Mr. 
Haux? The Volta Bureau will gladly 
forward any contributions which may be 
sent. As one of its Board of Directors 
says, “A deaf child has no politics.”— 
Editor. 


Volta Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 


The value of the dollar 37,500 
marks in Frankfort-on-Main. The con- 
sequence of it is that there is such an 
overcharging on all articles that the 
greater part of the German people can- 
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not feed themselves sufficiently. Our 
institution, too, is in great need. We 


hardly know any longer what to feed 
the children. The general distress 
threatens to draw the school into the 
depths, 

Director Vatter, my predecessor, by 
his accomplishments in the instruction 
of the deaf, brought this school to its 
well-known high standard, so that his 
name and his school had a world-wide 
reputation, 

American teachers of the deaf, and 
other pedagogues, also Mr. John Hitz, 


the former superintendent of the Volta 
Bureau, came to Frankfort to hear 
Vatter, to see his work and its results, 
and to learn from him. His school and 
his method had many friends in the 
U.S.A 

Therefore, I believe I am right in ex- 
pressing our need to you and in im- 
ploring your help. We appeal to you to 
hold a collection for the support of the 
school for the deaf in Frankfort among 
the American institutions, schools and 
teachers of the deaf, as well as among 
the pupils. Do it soon, do it gladly. 
Danger is near; the demands are enor- 
mous. Your help may save a jewel of 
the German schools for the deaf. We 
rely upon it. 

Havux, Director, 
School for the Deaf, 
Frankfort-on- Main. 





A SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOL 


The Illinois School for the Deaf, at Jack- 
sonville, has announced its plan to hold a 
summer course for teachers of the deaf, from 
July 2 to August 10, 1923. The dates are set 
so as not to interfere with those of the 
Belleville convention. 

The Illinois School is to be congratulated 
on extending to instructors this opportunity 
of improving their training. Mr. T. V. 
Archer, principal of the School, is in charge 
of the normal class, and will be assisted by 
Miss Margaret Russel, Miss Amelia De- 
Motte and Miss Irene L. Sandberg. Further 
information may be found in the advertising 
columns. 
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OF LIP-READING 


EXPERIENCES 


By ELizABETH STURDIVANT 


AYBE a little personal history be- 

longs in this article, too, so I 
shall begin by saying that I was more 
or less totally deafened in my college 
career at the end of the sophomore 
year. Perhaps if this calamity had 
come a year earlier, there would have 
been nothing to say, but things being 
as they are, I shall have much to say 
of my educational adventures and other- 
wise. 

The junior year began auspiciously, 
as I had the same teachers this year as 
the year before, and could understand 
them very well indeed. I might admit 
here that I’m what they call a natural 
lip-reader. However, I don’t think les- 
sons in lip-reading have hurt me to any 
extent whatsoever, any more than 
music lessons have hurt a very talented 
little musical friend of mine. As I was 
saying, when interrupted, my junior 
year was quite unmarked by any great 
adventuring in the realms of lip-read- 
ing. But the next year! 

Practically the whole masculine fac- 
ulty had volunteered in the spring of 
1918 for service, and quite a percentage 
of the ladies also, so that in the fall of 
1918, the senior year, when I had hoped 
to go on with the same lips, mouths, 
and facial expressions of my previous 
three years’ experience, I was confront- 
ed with a practically new faculty in 
general, and six absolutely new, strange 
mouths and methods of speaking in 
particular. Imagine my dismay! As I 
had foreseen there would be some new 
faculty members, I had seized time by 
the forelock, and fortified myself with 
a course of thirty lessons. Eight of 
these lessons were taken with a teacher 
at the State School for the Deaf, but I 
soon realized that this particular teach- 
er, though most successful with chil- 
dren was not the teacher for me. She 
praised me too highly, and did not have 
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any one with whom I could practice. 
Then I went to a private school. This 
teacher, though also a teacher of chil- 
dren, was successful with adults, too. 
Moreover, she had a very capable corps 
of four teachers, who talked naturally 
and were most patient, though all, in- 
cluding the teacher, had perfect hear- 
ing. Furthermore, one of Uncle Sam’s 
training schools was located in this 
city, and the soldiers were quite an at- 
traction and divertisement in our lip- 
reading program. I should like to add 
a little note right here. Though these 
lessons did help in many ways, at first 
they were a terrible disappointment. I 
had hoped for a miracle. I thought if 
I just learned to read the lips, there 
would be no limitation to my hearing 
qualities. In fact, I expected lip-reading 
to accomplish what ears should. Imag- 
ine my disillusionment when I found 
out that I was already reading the lips! 
I had called it paying good attention, 
and had no idea that I was depending 
on my eyes so much, as at this time I 
did not even suspect how very much 
edeafened I really was. 

Thanks to the instruction and every- 
thing and everybody, I thus earned, or 
at least at any rate had conferred on 
me the B. A. degree with the rest of my 
class, and had few regrets and many 
happy memories of my college days 
thrown in. 

As soon as I was out of school I 
sailed with my family from Savanah to 
Boston so that I could see how I had 
been reading the lips. To accomplish 
this purpose, I took a Normal Course 
from Miss Bruhn. I studied with her 
for only three brief weeks in a class 
with three others, two with normal 
hearing, and one, deafened like myself. 
The school, as well as Boston, was a 
never ending delight to me, and I ex- 
pect to go back one of these days, for a 
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whole season there, to renew my ac- 
quaintances and to try to acquire some 
of Miss Bruhn’s wisdom and remark- 
able personality and drink in some in- 
spiration from this pioneer in lip-read- 
ing schools. 

The next winter I spent a glorious 
season studying at the Nitchie School 
in New York. Never had I hoped to 
have such absolutely radiantly happy 
times. A deafened person who lets his 
handicap cut him off from his fellows 
and good times is to be blamed rather 
than pitied. My New York experience 
taught me this. Mrs. Nitchie and all 
the teachers at this school are great 
not only as teachers of this “subtile 
art,” but also as friends, helpers and in- 





spirers. The New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing was another eye- 


opener to me as to the possibilities of 
the real fun and helpfulness in store for 
the deafened who are willing to respond 
even just a little. The League was al- 
ways ready to arrange anything pos- 
sible for our pleasure, profit, and gen- 
eral welfare. And from the letters I 
still receive from those dear New York 
friends, it would seem that the fun, 
pleasure, and genuine blessedness of the 


work both at the school and at the 
League goes on from _ strength to 
strength. I live in hopes of going back 


to these beloved spots. 

On the way back “down South,” I 
stopped for two delightful days at the 
Kinzie School in Philadelphia. As I 
reached Philadélphia in a snowstorm, 
and urgent were the calls from a fond 
parent in the Southland to hasten my 
footsteps homeward, I reluctantly had 
to give up my plans of studying in this 
truly remarkable and artistically at- 
tractive speech-reading clubhouse. How- 
ever, in this brief stay, from personal 
observations as well as from the gossip 
of the pupils, I learned what a splendid 
work the Kinzie School is doing as well 
as what helpful work the Misses Kinzie 
themselves do, especially along the lines 
of constructive social service work. 

Though I did have lots of frivolities 
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and fun mixed in with the studious 
part, these happy sojourns in our fine 
schools of lip-reading were certainly 
worthwhile. The memories will linger 
always even though I never realize my 
dreams of revisiting these lovely scenes 
And such friendships as we formed! 

I have left out the Wright Oral 
School, as I did not actually study 
there. However, I did visit the school 
and saw the great work it is doing— 
the wonderful possibilities of teaching 
speech to little deaf children, and the 
truly marvelous results attained in the 
natural speech and the fine poise of the 
little deaf pupils. 


Another of my pleasantest memories 
is the series of lectures on Browning 
given by Miss Jane B. Walker at the 
Nitchie School, and the happy, exciting, 
altogether grand and glorious times we 
had at the Monday Evening Practice 
Class held by Miss Edith B. Kane, a 
wonderful teacher, and a past master in 
the art of giving joy to her classes. 
Next time I a-traveling go, I hope to go 
to the Clarke School, and also to the 
newer Knickerbacker Studio founded 
by Mrs. N. Todd Porter, as well as to 
see my old friends and try to live over 
again all the good times! 





CORRECTION 


In the April Vorta Review, “Successful 
Deaf People of Today,” the statement was 
made that Mr. A. L. Fechheimer’s first teach- 
er was Miss Virginia Osborne. This was an 
error and was corrected by Mr. Fechheimer 
himself, who feels a great sense of gratitude 
to his first and only teacher before he en- 
tered Clarke School and wishes her to be 
given full credit for her share in whatever 
success he has attained. She was Miss Maud 
Croshy, now Mrs. William Wyman. I am 
very sorry for the mistake and take this 
opportunity of giving credit to whom credit 
is due. 

Laura A. Davies. 





EXTRA HAZARDOUS 


A New York judge told a deaf man that 
he ought not to go ’round»committing burglar- 
ies. This was excellent advice. How could a 
deaf burglar hear an approaching policeman? 
—Washington Post. 
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LETTERS TO 


JOTTINGS FROM AN OLD-TIMER 


Dear Epitor: 

This is Wednesday morning, and I am 
going on a journey, neither by automobile nor 
aeroplane, but by another route, and I shall 
not be troubled by the rain, for from my 
quiet room, my mind flies alone to 603 Story 
Building, Los Angeles. 

It is nearly eleven o'clock; a delightfully 
cheery hour for lip-readers; Miss Case is 
busy at her desk; Miss Clark is summing up 
the drill of a private pupil; and I follow 
them if the screen is not an obstruction, 
otherwise whisper to my seatmate. There is 
no rule against whispering, or even talking 
aloud. } 

Now the hands of the clock point to 
eleven; Miss Clark leads the conversation 
hour in rapid speech, else Miss Anderson or 
Miss Rice, followed by a brief, cheery talk 
from Miss Case herself. When it is over we 
mingle together, a large family, all repre- 
sentatives of a busy world. One lady is a 
successful artistic advertiser, while among 
those who have served at the head of their 
class, is a physician, a superintendent of a 
hospital in one of the Dakotas, an all-around- 
the-world newspaper lady, a principal of a 
high school in Iowa. Another, deafened in 
early childhood, was an assistant in a bank 
in Kansas City until pensioned. Besides 
these are daughters who have been mission- 
aries, sons who have stood steadfast, soldiers 
deafened in ranks, parents, grandparents and 
one great-grandmother, who tells us of “the 
perfect baby,” her face illuminated. 

It is a delightful greeting time, although 
I regret I cannot get near Miss Way—there 
are so many ahead. 


AT THE SIXTEENTH STREET SCHOOL 


Just off Grand Avenue, with Miss Bennett 
as principal, the deaf children of Los Angeles 
are taught articulation and speech reading, 
Miss Bennett frequently mothering small 
pupils in her home. They advance from 
grade to grade, uniting with normal hearing 
pupils when they reach the high school. 

The adults who long ago reached their 
majority are highly favored in having Miss 
Messner for teacher, in afternoon classes, 
and also in evening classes at the Ninth 
Street and Grand Avenue School. 

I wish to introduce Miss Florence Messner 
to the Volta readers. For seventeen years, 
she was a public school teacher in Bisbee, 
Ariz. When the influenza swept the country 
in 1919, she went down into the Valley and 
came up to live in Silent Land. She was 
fortunate in consulting an aurist who directed 
her to study lip reading. In Los Angeles, 
under the teaching of Mrs. Leeper, she took 
a normal course in the Muller-Walle system. 
Her years of teaching are bearing fruit. She 
is exceedingly thorough as a teacher of lip 
reading, has a fine discipline, and the pro- 
grams she presents of current events are a 
delight. 
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Her pupils are loyal to her, and she to 
them, and they steadily advance, some not- 
ably, though their abiding silence was a 
dark land and they were bound down by heavy 
bands. Miss Messner has lifted them up, 
brought light into other souls. A number of 
the family from the other schools are here, 
and intermingle with some intensely inter- 
esting characters. 

One is the head master of a baseball team, 
another a camera man from a moving picture 
studio; then Verhoy Tremaine (that is his 
stage name) a young man, very magnetic in 
his personality, an apt lip reader. He lost 
his hearing at three years of age, and his 
mother was indefatigable in her efforts in 
his behalf. One of his accomplishments is 
dancing. He feels the waves of music on his 
chest, across his shoulders, and through his 
feet. If the music stops he cannot dance. 


Tue LEAGUE FOR THE HARD oF HEARING 


The League has recently opened a new 
home on Thirtieth Street near Exposition 
Park, where lip readers of all the schools 
unite in joyful harmony and pride. 

There is also a Junior League, a branch in 
the city that is progressive, enjoyable, a 
recreation and delight for its members, many 
of whom are surprisingly apt lip readers. 
Surely few cities offer such advantages to 
one who would learn the “subtile art” as does 


Los Angeles. Marcaret L. Stone. 





HARD-OF-HEARING MOTHERS 


Will it be rude if I ask why we never 
have any articles on deaf mothers who have 
hearing children? That is my position, and I 
often wish I could hear how other deafened 
mothers get along with their children. I 
have three girls, aged nine, five and three, 
and a baby boy seventeen months old. My 
girls are so sweet and patient in talking to me. 


A Harp-or-HEARING MorTHeER. 
EDITOR’S NOTE —The Votta Review 


will welcome letters or articles from hard- 
of-hearing mothers. 





LIP-READING CLUB IN BARBADOS 


As announced in the Votta Review, Miss 
Grace I. Tuller, of Toronto, conducted a class 
in lip-reading this winter in Barbados. She 
also formed a lip-reading club, of which Mr. 
R. F. Parkinson is president. 

A member of the club, sending a subscrip- 
tion to the Votta Review, wrote as follows: 

“As Miss Tuller was with us only nine 
weeks, and had more pupils than she could 
manage, you may guess we all worked under 
a very intensive system. This lady, who is 
the first teacher who has ever been here, 
endeared herself to all of us, and left us all 
very keen on lip-reading..... I can’t ex- 
press the change in our lives since the ad- 
vent of the Votta and Miss Tuller.” 











NOTES 


THE DENVER CLUB 
The Speech Readers’ Club of Denver has 


just had a campaign for members. One of 
the letters it used is so excellent that it is 
reproduced here. It is difficult to see how 
such an appeal could have been resisted by 
anyone. The letter follows: 


Dear Miss Blank: 


This letter is a cordial invitation to you to 
become a member of our Speech-Readers’ 
Club. We are sending you a folder which 
will give you some idea of owr work and 
objects. 

The Club has grown out of a desire on the 
part of those interested in speech-reading 
power to help others to enjoy life and activ- 
ity instead of living as those with impaired 
hearing are prone to do. Everybody knows 
how that is. YOU know it, whether you are 
deaf or not. 

Did you ever hear the true story of the 
really brilliant woman, somewhat deaf and 
yet pursued by those who knew her and by 
those who had only heard of her for no other 
reason than the purely selfish one of wishing 
to be with her? She had an equally strong 
desire to avoid meeting anyone anywhere. 
Why? Just because she was hard-of-hearing. 
And so she solved her problem by darting out 
of her back door whenever anyone entered 
her front door. She seemed to HEAR the 
people on the front porch or to know by in- 
tuition when they would be there. 

Now we want even to lay siege to your 
house if necessary to capture you literally 
and to force you to give us the benefit of 
your personality and talents. If you are 
“deaf” we want your help especially. We 
know two things about you. You can talk 
and you have ideas. We'll guarantee to un- 
derstand what you say if you will say some- 
thing interesting. Tell us a good story if 
nothing more. It will help you and your 
audience at the same time. 

If you are not deaf but merely interested 
in some of the problems of the deaf we need 
you especially—well, for one thing, because 
we want you to see us display an accomplish- 
ment you do not possess. We want you to 
envy us our speech-reading ability. And if 
you will watch very closely you may get a 
bit of valuable insight into what people gen- 
erally call lip-reading. 

If you are somewhat hard-of-hearing and 
do not want to talk just come and applaud. 
It is wonderful how much good you can do 
by applause—even if you merely THINK ap- 
plause. 

And we'll promise to say and do things 
worthy of your applause. Read the folder 
and see what we are doing and how we need 
your help—your ideas and your special talent 
whatever that is. 

But remember—we do not stay together all 
the time—either for entertainment or mental 
growth or a field of usefulness. We go to 
our’ club-meetings and discover that we are 
very important and useful people and we like 
the feeling. And when we go home we sim- 
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ply do not try to escape through the back 
door. We forget about the back door and 
soon we find we are “like other people” after 
all, except maybe just a little AHEAD of 
most, when we begin to count up values, 
ability, enjoyment and usefulness. But this 
last we do not tell anybody outside the club. 
It is a secret. But all the same we begin to 
enjoy our new sense of responsibility. Now 
will you join us? Please let us have an an- 
swer immediately and say YES, 

No, you do not HAVE to be a Croesus to 
join the club. The small annual dues we’ll 
thank you for if you say so. Or you can, if 
you really prefer, bring a million dollars with 
you to erect something on the site of our air 
castles. Or you can just come and visit us 
and bring nothing at all except applause and 
ideas. Sometimes these are worth more than 
millions. Here’s one idea we have already. 
You'll get it from the story: 

In the days when babies did not talk per- 
fectly a grandmother said to a tiny girl, 
“Now try to make your little brothers happy, 
dear.” “Yes,” she said, “but I just chies to 
make my own self happy.” That is our phi- 
losophy. That is what we do because we 
found it was the finest kind of way to make 
the other people happy too—and incidentally 
—to make them useful to themselves, to us 
and to the world. 


Sincerely yours, 
ETHEL CLARK, President. 


As a letter is not complete without a post- 
script we want to say that if you are a 
little hard-of-hearing or even deaf and have 
never been inclined in the least to be a re- 
cluse you are the very person we need and 
want to see. Come and tell us how you man- 
aged to forget that back door and the fire 
escape whenever there was danger of con- 
versation. 





ANOTHER MARATHON 


For several years the New York League 
for the Hard of Hearing has held annual 
lip-reading tournaments. The one of April 
27th, 1923, was the most successful of them 
all. Although the entries for the individual 
contest were announced to close on April 
20th, all available places were filled three 
weeks before that date. 

The chief interest centered around the con- 
test for the Porter cup, which was won by 
the Jersey City team in 1921, and by Public 
School 15 of Brooklyn in 1922. These two 
teams competed for the permanent possession 
of the cup, and the Brooklyn school was the 
winner. This school was represented by 
Mrs. A. N. Ding and Miss Helen Rendall. 

Brooklyn also won the second contest for 
a new cup—open to any public school which 
gives lip-reading instruction. Mrs. Ding, 
Miss Rendall and Miss Jennie Lawson were 
the team from Public School 15 in this con- 
test. They were taught by Miss Martha 
Wate, who is herself deaf. 
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The prize of $5 for the best individual lip- 
reading went to Miss Louisa Babcock of 
Public School 93, Manhattan. 

Interest in lip-reading has been greatly 
stimulated by these New York tournaments, 
and it is to be hoped that other cities will 
adopt the plan of holding them. 





QUARTERS FOR THE NITCHIE 


SCHOOL 
The Nitchie School of Lip-Reading moved 
on April 25 to a more desirable location in 
the Canadian Pacific Building, 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York. The accommodations 
are adequate, and there is opportunity for 
future expansion. 


NEW 





NEW CLUB IN BUFFALO 

As an outcome of the classes in lip-reading 
which have been held for two years in the 
evening schools of Buffalo, a club for the 
hard of hearing has been established in that 
city. The officers are: Miss Nichols, Presi- 
dent; Miss Hall, Secretary; Mr. Cohen, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. For the pres- 
ent the twenty-four members are meeting at 
each others’ homes. 





THE HOUSTON CLUB 

A recent issue of the Houston Chronicle 
contained a full page of sepia pictures illus- 
trating the work and helpfulness of the Hous- 
ton Club for the Hard of Hearing. The 
Texas city seems thoroughly to recognize the 
importance of the Club’s work, and the little 
organization has been enabled to accomplish 
an unusual amount of service during its short 
existence. The Chronicle says: 

“The Houston Club for the Hard of Hear- 
ing is one of the unique social and educational 
organizations of the city. Its members find 
that practice in lip-reading among themselves 
makes life much more pleasant in moving in 
other circles. Their gatherings are fre- 
quent.” 





GIFT TO THE VOLTA REVIEW 


The Votta Bureau very gratefully ac- 
knowledges the receipt of a bound copy of the 
Ohio Chronicle from Mr. J. W. Jones, Super- 
intendent of the Ohio State School for the 
Deaf. This volume is a valuable addition to 
the Vorra Bureau library where it will be 
placed on file with similar copies of the Chron- 
icle which have been presented to the Bureau 
from time to time. 





A NEW SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Mrs. Minnie R. Godfrey of St. Paul, Minn., 
recently opened a school of lip-reading in that 


city. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 


A GENEROUS GIFT 


The sum of $37.00, the proceeds of a card 
party recently given by the Boston Speech 
Readers’ Guild, has been donated to the Votta 
Bureau by the Guild. The gift money will 
be made the nucleus of a special’ fund which is 
to be raised for the purpose of installing ade- 
quate lighting facilities in the Votta Bureau 
reading room. 





CONGRATULATIONS 


The Votta Review extends congratulations 
to Miss Edith B. Kane and Mr. Kenneth W. 
Thompson whose engagement has just been an- 
nounced. Readers of the Review will re- 
member Miss Kane as a frequent and popular 
contributor to the magazine. The wedding 
will take place in October. 





NORMAL COURSE IN KANSAS CITY 


Miss Lucy Ella Case, of the Los Angeles 
and Pasadena Schools of Lip-Reading, is 
giving a two months’ normal course to a 
class of pupils in the Kansas City School. 
Miss Case is authorized to award the Nitchie 
diploma to qualified applicants. 





THE ROAD OF SILENCE 


The Road of Silence, by Margaret Baldwin, 
which appeared several years ago in the 
Atlantic Monthly, has been reprinted in 
pamphlet form. The Speech Readers’ Guild 
of Boston is the sole distributor for the 
United States and Canada, and is offering the 
little book for sale. Every person whose 
hearing is below normal should read it, and 
own it if possible. 





PRIZE TO MR. DE YONG 


The prize offered by the Votta Review, for 
a heading suitable for “The Day’s Work,” has 
been awarded to Mr. Joe De Yong, of 
Choteau, Montana.. An account of Mr. De 
Yong’s success as an artist appeared in the 
Votta Review for February, 1922. 





ERRATA 


The picture of Dr. Alexander Graham Bell 
and Mrs. Bell at their summer home, Beinn 
Bhreagh Hall, Baddeck, Nova Scotia, which 
was published in the March Votta Review, 
was copyrighted by Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor, 
who allowed the Votta Review to reproduce 
it. The omission of this acknowledgment is 
deeply regretted. 

In an article in the May Votta Review, 
Miss Elizabeth Rankin was erroneously re- 
ferred to as President of the Des Moines Lip- 
Readers’ Club. The President of the club is 
Miss Margaret Bowes, of Des Moines. 














THE VOLTA REVIEW 


THE FEDERATION CONVENTION 
Lip-Reading Symposium; Miss Mary Mc- 
Cowen, Chairman 


Hotel, Chicago, Ill., June 20, 
2.30 P. M. 


Congress 


Program 

The Use of the Voice in Teaching Lip- 
Reading; Mrs. E. B. Nitchie, New York. 

Why a Practice Department; Miss Martha 
E. Bruhn, Boston. 

Graded Class 
Ziegler, Boston. 

Lip-Reading Classes in Hospitals; 
Coralie N. Kenfield, San Francisco. 

Co-operation; Miss Louise Howell, Cleve- 
land. 

Lectures for the 
Matthews, Newark. 

Interviewing Successful Deaf People of 
Today; Miss Laura A. Davies, Houston. 

Some Practical Ideas (worked out) ; 
Lucy Ella Case, Los Angeles. 

Voice and Speech Improvement; Mary E. 
Rice, Los Angeles. 

Personally Conducted European Tours for 
the Hard of Hearing; Miss Alma H. Austin, 
Los Angeles. 


Practice; Miss Clara M. 


Miss 


Deafened; Mrs. 


a A 


Miss 





BOOK REVIEWS 
By JENNIE HeEpRICK 


Derects oF SpeEcCH—Their Nature and 
Their Care—79 pages, by Ida C. Ward, pub- 
lished in London and Toronto, 1923. 

Through the. knowledge of the functions of 
the speech organs in the production of Eng- 
lish sounds the author thinks that the defects 
of speech found in school children could be 
corrected by the regular teacher. To provide 
this knowledge is the object of this book. 

The teacher’s requisites are an exact knowl- 
edge of the formation of speech sounds; a 
trained ear to recognize the wrong sound and 
the ability to make the wrong sound as well 
as the right one. “This knowledge puts him 
in a position to try to cure any mispronun- 
ciation.” 

The chapter dealing with the organs of 
speech, consonants and vowels is worthy of 
careful study. 

Exception might be taken to the “gliding 
sounds” of w and y. The first position of 
each of these “semi-vowels” is given, but the 
reader is left in doubt as to the second posi- 
tion. 

The diagrams at the back are accurate and 
will be of assistance in treating the various 
disorders. However, the one of w fails to 
indicate the glide and there is no diagram to 
show the formation of y. Possibly that for 
i is deemed sufficient. 
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The speech defects noted and treated are 
defective s, z, sh, r, th, 1; defective nasal 
sounds; nasal twang, “adenoid speech,” and 
“cleft palate speech.” The last chapter in the 
book is devoted to simple methods of treating 
stammering which the author thinks “lies 
within the province of the doctor rather than 
that of the phonetician.” 

The book meets the need for which it was 
intended in that it locates the phonetic defect 
and provides the remedy. 

One regrets that more stress is not laid on 
the mental side of the speech disorders; the 
slowness of instilling a new habit, and the 
necessity of having the defects corrected as 
early as possible. 

Unfortunately the book ignores the broader 
field of speech correction wherein a knowledge 
of psychology, brain anatomy and the psycho- 
pathology of speech disorders is a requisite. 
In other words, the book is misleading as to 
the seriousnes of some forms of speech dis- 
orders and the scientific treatment thereof. 


Goop SprEcH—An Introduction to English 
Phonetics—by Walter Ripman; 88 pages; J. 
M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., London and Canada; 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

Possibly Mr. Ripman is not known so well 
in America as in England and a brief sketch 
of his work may be acceptable. He has the 
following positions: Chief Inspector to the 
University of London, Secretary to the 
Moderator for Matriculation, Director of 
Holiday Course, University of London; As- 
sistant Lecturer in Modern Languages. He 
has published a long list of language books 
in beginning courses, as Rapid German, Rapid 
Italian, etc. He has written several books 
on Phonetics: “The Sounds of Spoken Eng- 
lish,’ “English Sounds,” “A First English 
Book,” etc. His recreation is idling in the 
company of children, if possible. 

The importance of good speech is empha- 
sized in this little book. It aims to interest 
its readers by presenting “Phonetics” in an 
attractive, simple form. The salient features 
are: The analysis of English consonant and 
vowel sounds; the position of the vocal organs 
to produce them and the changes in position 
necessary to correct the deviations from the 
standard as heard in the speech of young 
children and the various dialects, also the 
place of stress and intonation in public and 
private speaking. 

To familiarize the readers with the alphabet 
of the International Phonetic Association 
(which is used throughout the book), passages 
of literature are analysed and various tran- 
scriptions made. Though this is an English 
publication and the problem in English differs 
in several ways from that in this country, 
yet the book may be read with interest and 
profit by those teachers who are eager to im- 
prove the speech of the American boys and 
girls. 
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“And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days.” 

Thus sings Lowell in his “Vision of Sir 
Launfal,” but in view of the present standing 
of June in the Matrimonial League, one is 
led to question whether the quotation does 
not contain a typographical error. Probably 
.the second line should read, “Then, if ever, 
comes a perfect daze.” 


PERHAPS THIS IS WHY WE HAVE 
ESCAPED A “PERFECT DAZE,” DIRK— 


A Governor was being shown through the 
state prison when, in one of the cells, he 
noticed the ugliest man he had ever seen. He 
stopped and spoke to him. 

“How did you get in here?” he asked. 

“Abduction,” was the reply; “I tried to run 
off with a girl and they caught me.” 

The Governor thought for a moment. 

“T’ll issue a pardon for you just as soon 
as I get back to the Capitol,” he promised. 
“IT don’t see how you could expect to get a 
wife in any other way.”—The Argonaut. 


June 1, 1801, Brigham Young born. Here 
was a man who did the best to live up to the 
traditions of June. 


CAN THIS BE TRUE? 


She paints, 

She smokes, 

She reads La Vie Parisienne, 

She drinks Pa’s liquor, 

She stays out late, 

She cusses, too, 

She eats lobsters at midnight, 

She does lots of things she ought not to, 

But she’s my grandma, and I love her. 
—Riverside Press. 


TAKE THAT!—They were young, and 
had just been having their first quarrel after 
the honeymoon. While driving along the 
country road, they passed some mules in a 
field, which brayed at them as they went by. 

“Relatives of yours?” bitterly asked the 
young husband. 

“Yes,” replied the wife, sweetly, “by mar- 
riage.” 


June 2, 1923. “Jaf” finds that the Editor 
has blue-pencilled eleven of his favorite jokes, 
intended for “Volts.” 


— VOLTS 


Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
f inal, borrowed, and stolen 
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The Queen of Hearts, she made some tarts, 
All on a summer day; 
The Knave of Hearts, he ate those tarts, 
Then had the nerve to say: 
“The kind my mother used to make 
Were twice as good as they.” 
—Anonymous. 


Very frequently in this column you will 
notice contributions signed “Anon.” This 
word, of course, is an abbreviation of 
“Anonymous,” which is my middle name— 
John Anonymous F——. Yes, whatever the 
“A” may stand for, it is anonymous. And 
the frequent “Is” (how do you write the 
plural of “I”?) in my writing stand, of course, 
for “Ibid.” This information about “Anon.” 
and “Ibid.” will be a great help to you in 
identifying the author of numerous contribu- 
tions to books of quotations. 


Little Miss Muffett 
Sat on a tuffet 
In the easy feminine way; 
Soon a young man spied her 
And sat down beside her— 
Did he frighten Miss Muffet? itr 
—Anon. 


June 17, 1922. The Friendly Lady started 
on her trip to Europe. The evening before 
she sat calmly reading travel folders while 
her desperate family had to resort to ladder 
climbing and window breaking to get into 
their home. She claims she thought they had 
a key with them! 


MISS RUTH ROBINSON MUST HAVE 
HAD SOME HELPERS LIKE THESE— 


An Alumna of Radcliffe was helping in the 
drive to raise money for the endowment fund 
by selling soap. She employed two small 
boys to take the soap to the houses of some 
of her friends. Little Johnnie, with the boxes 
under each atm, marched up to one door and 
knocked. 

“Why are you selling soap?” inquired the 
lady of the house. 

“To raise $3,000,000 for Radcliffe.” 

“Three million dollars! And are you try- 
ing to raise it all by yourself?” 

“No,” came the quick response, “there’s 
another little boy helping me.”—Jndianapolis 
News. 
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